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DOWN 


TO THE SE 


EVE RY hour of the day and night fast merchan- 
dise trains of the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way are going “down to the sea” at the Port of 
Norfolk, (Va.) and back again to the Midwest. 
Westbound, they carry the merchandise of the 
world; eastbound, they carry the merchandise of 
America to the markets of the world. 


When you have something to send “down to 
the sea” or something to come back —remember 
that Precision Transportation is the fastest, most 
dependable, and the most economical service 
available. Representatives of the railway’s For- 
eign Freight Department can be of valuable ser- 
vice to you. Get in touch with them through 
offices located in the following cities: 


NEW YORK NORFOLK CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN 


RAILWAY 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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There are ERIE Tracks 
on BROADWAY 


@® Broadway in a railroad yard?—It’s a fact. 





Broadway, State-Street, Main Street—wherever 
your store or factory is, there is an Erie track 
at your door, to handle your L. C. L. freight. 
®@ Erie trucks now take up the job where Erie rails 
leave off—pick up the freight at your loading 
platform and put it on the doorstep of the con- 
signee. This door-to-door collection and delivery, 
linked with fast rail haul, gives you quicker, surer 
shipping all the way—and saves your trucking 
cost. Erie does the whole job—assumes full re- 


sponsibility throughout. 





Tux Trarric Service Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. Entered as 
anuary 4, 1913, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Minutes, like pennies, 
Multiplied, become important 


In long haul shipping, it's the gaps or lack of them that counts. Fast freight transportation 
is offered by trunk line railroads in every direction. 


via P. & P. U. Ry. 
and Peoria—The Gateway City 


and the P. & P. U. will reduce the interchange gap to the shortest time possible. It is planned 
and organized to do just that. 


4b 


Route your shipments 
| 


With fourteen of the country’s main trunk lines meeting with the P. & P. U. at Peoria, 
the multiplication of interchange gaps is cut to the least possible number. 


Having saved minutes by fast interchange at Peoria, you multiply the saving by making 
earlier connections from there to destination. 


The P. & P. U.’s mission is to save minutes and hours. 


Write for further details to 
E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager 


PEORIA and PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 


Switching service between: 


Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. Co. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Iinois Central R. R. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Iton R. R. Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry. illinois Terminal R. R. System R. R. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Inland Waterways Corporation Pennsylvania Railroad 

Chicego & North Western Ry. Cleve., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis Ry. Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Peoria Terminal Railroad 


(Peoria & Eastern) Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 
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SAVES MARKETS 





AS WELL AS TRAINS 

















ee 
en Knowing when to switch is just as important Ohio’s “on time” freight service and the finest fleet ot 
in business as it is in railroading—and genuinely air-conditioned passenger trains in the world. 
today many an industrial dispatcher has This advantage is of outstanding importance in 
confidently moved his “side-tracked” shipping to your market and contacting your customers. 
plant onto the main line of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
so his sales engineer could again open the throttle! 





Chesapeake and Ohio will be glad to help you switch 
your plant. Write cone D. Moffett, Industrial Com- 


There is a clear, “inside-track” to your market when _—‘ missioner, Huntington, W. Va., and your request will 
you switch onto the Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. From _—receive immediate attention. 

a standpoint of low costs, it offers countless opportuni- 
ties to effect worthwhile manufacturing economies. Fuel 
is cheaper. Power rates are advantageous. Taxes are 
reasonable. Gas and oil are readily available. American- 
born labor is plentiful. Tremendous sources of basic 
raw materials are right at hand. 
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Dependable transportation is assured by Chesapeake and 
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Three Additional Reasons 
Why You Should Use 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR 
= NEW POOL CAR SERVICE . 


Effective July 1, consolidated or “pool” car . 
f or IMPORTS! service from Los Angeles Harbor to Chicago, i 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Twin Cities and Points East will afford NEW LOWER th 


RATES for importers. Here are NEW, TANGIBLE SAVINGS for users of 
this Port! sa 


= FURTHER ECONOMIES 
in TERMINAL RATES! cistinied Sate Shins | f' 






ping Board, the 30-cent assembling and distributing charge of the steamship 
lines on cargo at this Port, must be eliminated. This order means NEW, 


ADDITIONAL TANGIBLE SAVINGS for users of the Port! 


Load Focal point to the Antipodes, 
lead SPEED! the Orient and to Latin America 
—THE WEST'S GREATEST PORT—A brief study 
of the Annual Report of the Board of Harbor Ay 
Commissioners, will convince you. Itis a ready, 
P complete handbook of information on this Port 

and its commerce. Send for your copy today! 













For Further Particulars Address 
Charles A. Cronkhite, Traffic Manager 


Board of Harbor Commissioners—Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Our Platform 


Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





TRANSPORTATION AND BUREAUCRACY 


E do not know how things are done—if at all— 

on the planet Mars, but, assuming the truth of 
what is popularly supposed, that, if Mars is inhabited 
by human beings, they do things much more sensibly 
and in a much more advanced way than do we poor mor- 
tals on Earth, what would be the reaction of a man from 
Mars to our system of regulating the railroads, after he 
had visited the national capital, taken a journey through 
the new Interstate Commerce Commission building with- 
out the help of roller skates or a wheel chair, and given 
a “once over” to the total annual bill for railroad regula- 
tion, comparing the cost with the purpose and the 
results ? 

Lest this be taken as an attack on the “new deal,” we 
hasten to say that it has nothing to do with that eco- 
nomic development in our national life except, of course, 
as it may be an example of what takes place when we 
lend ourselves to bureaucracy and a warning against 
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the present growth of that system which is populating 
Washington with increasing hordes of office holders, 
brought there for the purpose of regulating other peo- 
ple’s business. Regulation of the railroads—which is 
now, if pending legislation becomes law, to be enlarged 
to regulation of all forms of transport—has been a nat- 
ural growth over a period of years—a growth that would 
have been difficult to prevent, once we began, but that, 
nevertheless, is startling, viewed in retrospect. 

When, April 5, 1887, the Commission came into 
existence through the old act to regulate commerce, it 
consisted of five members. Its staff consisted of eleven 
employes. In that year, exclusive of salaries of com- 
missioners, its expenditures totaled $15,140. 


From quarters of a few rooms in an office building 
when it was organized it has gone into a government 
structure of great dimensions, with large rooms for of- 
fices, wide and long corridors, the whole typifying the 
great growth of regulation. From five commissioners the 
number has grown to eleven, and the staff has increased 
from eleven to 1,585 in May, 1935, housed in a structure 
that cost approximately $4,400,000. 

Exclusive of corridors, the Commission building has 
an area of 272,144 square feet, or something more than 
six acres. All except about 32,000 feet are used by the 
Commission, Coordinator Eastman using about 16,000 
square feet and the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion about an equal amount. Counting the basement, 
there are eight floors in the building. 


Since its organization, up to June 30 last, the Com- 
mission has spent $137,159,327.20. Its appropriation for 
this year, which ends June 30, is $5,430,970, which may 
or may not all be spent. 

The staff of the Commission reached its maximum in 
1931 when the number of employes reached 2,418. 

The maximum of appropriations was reached in the 
fiscal year 1932, ended June 30, when the appropriation 
was $9,273,473. In 1933, when Congress slashed salaries 
in an economy move, the appropriation was $7,144,560, 
but ten per cent of that sum was not spent, because of 
the salary cut. In 1934 the appropriation was reduced 
to $5,188,700. 

In the years of its existence the Commission has 
received 26,982 complaints (sub-numbers not being in- 
cluded in that figure), 10,847 finance applications, and 
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15,914 fourth section applications. In addition it has 


initiated 4,098 investigation and suspension proceedings 


and 116 ex parte proceedings. 

All the Commission’s activities in Washington are 
concentrated in the new building. It maintains field 
offices in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, San 
Francisco, Houston and Nashville. The Bureau of Ac- 
counts, which examines accounts of the railroads, has 
a field staff of 177 persons; the Bureau of Valuation, 

25 persons; the Bureau of Safety, 69; locomotive in- 
spection, 65; special agents, 12; Bureau of Service 
Agents, 20. 

A large part of the personnel and expenditures of 
the Commission are due to activities other than the pre- 
scription of reasonable, non-prejudicial, and non-dis- 
criminatory rates, such as boiler inspection, safety ap- 
pliance work, signal and train control work, and _ is- 
suance and control of securities. Valuation, if not a 
part of rate regulation, is regarded as being closely re- 
lated to it, because it was brought about by the feeling 
of the Commission that it should know the value of the 
property devoted to the service of the public and be able 
to answer contentions of railroad lawyers as to the value 
of the property, made in rate cases, with figures of its 
own. A large part of the reduction in expenditures by 
the Commission in recent years is due to the reduction 
in the amount of valuation work and diminution in the 
examination of carrier accounts to see that the railroads 
do not give rebates. 


Cost to the government of regulation of the rail- 
roads is shown by the amount of money spent by the 
Commission, but nobody knows the cost to the shippers 
or the railroads. Inquiries have been made as to the 
cost to the railroads, but those who have looked into 
the matter say it is difficult even to make estimates. 
Railroad lawyers who engage in work before the Com- 
mission have other duties; therefore, even taking their 
Salaries as evidence of cost would not be a help. A 
separation of the salaries so as to allocate to Commis- 
sion work the proper share is impossible because the 
relative amount of time and effort devoted to each sort 
of work is unknown. It is believed to be reasonable, 
however, to estimate that the cost to the railroads of 
regulation work before the federal authority is equal to, 
if not somewhat greater than, the cost to the government. 

As to the cost to the shippers, there is no satisfac- 
tory approach even to a beginning of an estimate. Ca'ses 
for shippers are sometimes cooperative efforts, thereby 
causing a considerable spread of the expenses. In other 
instances a shipper appears to be standing the whole 
cost of an expensive proceeding. The cost to shippers is 
reduced by reparation. Reparation, of course, would 
have to be entered as a cost on the carrier side of the 
ledger. In earlier days reparation was deemed a much 
more certain source of revenue for practitioners than 
it is now. 

An idea that has been bandied about for a good 
many years is that the compilation, printing, and dis- 
tribution of tariffs costs the railroads $75,000,000 a year. 
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That, however, would not be an expense wholly charge 
able to regulation. Tariffs were in use before the Coy, 
mission was created, though not so elaborately as sing. 
but, even before federal regulation, they had _ becom, 
much more complex than twenty years before that. The 
probably would have grown into complexity even Withont 
federal regulation. 

Coming of the motor vehicle, causing the destry. 
tion of the near-monopoly held by the railroads, made th 
valuation work of the Commission, in the estimation 9 
many, practically worthless, if it ever was worth much, 
The idea was that, if the Commission knew the value of 
the property devoted to the public use it could use that 
value as the base for the making of rates. The Comnis. 
sion, in Ex Parte No. 74, the 1920 general rate case 
used a total value figure made from its incomplete yal. 
uation work as a guide in allowing increases in that 
year and in later proceedings. The valuation, however, 
was only a general guide and at no time did the Com. 
mission make the rates high enough to yield what was 
deemed a fair return, in the period while the recapture 
part of the law was in effect. It has been estimated that 
valuation work cost the railroads $145,000,000. 


Now, as we say, pending legislation indicates a fur. 
ther growth of this bureaucratic system of regulating 
transport. We, as is well known, are for bringing other 
forms of transport under the same kind of regulation 
that governs the railroads if present railroad regulation 
is to be maintained, but we have said often that now is 
the time to take some of the regulation off the railroads 
rather than to impose it on their competitors. We think 
an opportunity is being overlooked, in bringing about 
equalization of our treatment of competing carriers, in 
not reducing the load of regulation rather than increas 
ing it. 


JAP BEETLE QUARANTINE 


A revision of the regulations of the Japanese beetle quar- 
antine has been announced by Henry A. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. As now revised they regulate the inter- 
state movement from June 15 to October 15, inclusive, of all 
fruits and vegetables by refrigerator car or motor vehicle from 
the District of Columbia, and parts of the states of Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

These restrictions, Secretary Wallace states, are based on 
observations made in the summer of 1934, which indicated the 
necessity for restricting the movement of all fruits and vege- 
tables by refrigerator cars or trucks from these sections of 
heavy infestation to non-infested territory. 

The regulations prohibit the interstate shipment of cut 
flowers, portions of plants without roots, green corn on the cob, 
beans in the pod, bananas in entire bunches or clusters of 25 
or more, apples, peaches, or berries from the regulated areas 
to or through outside points from June 15 to October 15, in- 
clusive, unless a federal permit or certificate has been obtained 
and is attached to the outside of the container. No restrictions 
are, however, placed on the interstate movement of apples or 
peaches of less than 15 pounds to the shipment, or of commer- 
cially packed apples in any quantity, or of bananas in bunches 
or clusters of less than 25, unless such articles are moved in 
refrigerator cars or motor vehicles. 

The regulations prohibit throughout the year the interstate 
shipment of plants, sand, soil, earth, peat, compost, and manure, 
from the regulated areas to or through any outside point unless 
a federal permit or certificate has been obtained and is attached 
to the outside of the container. 

There is no change in the areas under regulation, which in- 
clude the District of Columbia, the entire states of Connécticut, 
Delaware, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Rhode Island, and 
parts of the states of Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia and West Virginia. 
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After learning that the NRA codes 
constitute a volume of about 15,000 
pages and contemplating briefs in some 
of the cases before the Commission, it 
may be suggested that, in the time of 
Solomon, there must have been an NRA 
and a Commission, in some form, in his kingdom; else how came 
he to write 12 Ecclesiastes, 12: 


Solomon Must Have 
Had NRA Codes 
or |. C. C. Briefs 


And further, by these, my son, be admonished: Of making many 
pooks there is no end; and much study is a weariness of the flesh. 





Distress, it is believed, sits on 
the right hand of business men who 
supported the NRA code idea, due 
to the conclusion of President 
Roosevelt that the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Schechter 

case makes it impossible to write a statute enabling the govern- 
ment to require reasonable and non-discriminatory practices in 
interstate commerce. He is particularly interested in wages 
and hours of labor. 

Contrary to a widespread impression to the contrary, there 
are such business men. As late as May 31, five days after the 
court uttered its decision in the chicken case, a committee of 
lawyers, some of whom have had considerable practice before 
the Commission and, therefore, know the jurisprudence that has 
grown up since the case of Brig Wilson vs. United States—a case 
that preceded Gibbons vs. Ogden—revised a bill for the regula- 
tion of the bituminous coal industry, in the light of the decision 
in the Schechter case. 

The fact that the court in that case pointed out that the 
interstate commerce act was a code and emphasized that intra- 
state interference with interstate business must be direct before 
the federal government could remove it, seemingly meant noth- 
ing to President Roosevelt. Otherwise, it may be suggested, he 
would not have announced, as he did, June 4, that all he would 
undertake to save in NRA were the steps to summarize its work 
and have the government buy supplies only from those observing 
the spirit of the codes in the matter of hours, wages and child 
labor. 

Not even the Federal Trade Commission law, under which 
efforts have been made to formulate codes, appealed to him as a 
way to travel in making codes that would not offend against the 
Constitution. Perhaps his coldness toward that law and the body 
created by it may be due in part to the fact that the court told 
him, in the Humphrey case, that he could not control its per- 
sonnel, as he thought necessary to the carrying out of his 
policies. 

Nor would he go into the question of whether an amend- 
ment to the Constitution would afford a way out. When the 
conference came to an end there seemed no possibility of per- 
suading President Roosevelt to make even an effort to set up 
control of interstate commerce within the path seemingly marked 
out by the traffic lights set by the court. He was done and there 
Was no doubt about it. The country would have to suffer the 
ills that came from unfair competition, he seemed to say, if his 
Way could not stand the test of the court. 

Refusal of the President to accept invitations from his call- 
ers to discuss the possibility of a constitutional amendment, was 
not hard to understand. The idea of amending the Constitution, 
as he had impliedly suggested at his prior press conference, 
raised an uproar as soon as made. Depriving the states of 
power over sociological and economic problems, as inferred, 
meant destroying the states, for all practical purposes. 

And such a thing could not be expected to set well with men 
who regard themselves as spiritual successors of Thomas Jeffer- 

Son, the brightest light in the firmament of states’ rights. Sena- 
tor Robinson, of Arkansas, through the Democratic national 
committee, the day after the President had talked about such 
an amendment, said the President did not mean what some had 
inferred from his remarks—the deprivation of the states of some 
of their powers. 

And when, June 4, the President announced the abandon- 
ment, except in a skeletonized form, of NRA, which is to last 
until next April, the NRA episode, which had cost millions, if 
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not hundreds of millions, and was supposed to have been of 
great benefit both to labor and industry, came to its eternal 
resting place, with no hope of resurrection. 





For many years W. S. Curlett has 
been known to tariff makers and _ tariff 
readers as the tariff publishing agent of 
the Trunk Line Association. Now, how- 
ever, it can be proved by the accomplish- 
ment of the movable types invented by 
Gutenberg, that he has gone to the trucks. 

Frank Van Ummersen, tariff publishing agent of the New 
England Freight Association, is authority for the statement that 
Curlett has gone over to the trucks. In a suspension notice, 
published on orange paper intended for filing with the Public 
Service Commission of New York, Van Ummersen, in a circled 
reference, says this: “W. S. Curlett, agent, Truck Line Associa- 
tion, Tariff Bureau, New York, N. Y.” 

This information, however, is published with the reservations 
needful on account of the apparent errors shown on the first 
page of the master tariff filed by Curlett with the Commission, 
in connection with the filing of master tariffs with the state 
commissions. Perhaps, after all, Curlett is not agent of the 
Truck Line Association, though Van Ummersen’s suspension sup- 
plement says he is. 


W. S. Curlett Is 
Agent of Truck 
Line Association 





R. R. Veldman, traffic manager of the 
J. Neils Lumber Company, Libby, Mont., 
commenting on suggestions in the Traffic 
World, May 18, p. 959, about the increased 
inquiries concerning vermiculite prob- 
ably resulting, if the movement became 
extensive, in some sort of nickname for that mineral, directs at- 
tention to the fact that it moves every day from Libby to points 
in the United States and Canada. It moves, says he, under items 
in Toll’s I. C. C. 1341. The fact that the mineral wag found in 
Montana was mentioned in the bulletin for which a big demand 
had sprung up recently. 


Vermiculite Moves 
Daily from 
Libby, Mont. 


It is a good thing for a lawyer 
to know his history as well as his 
law. That was demonstrated, some 
time ago, when Examiner John H. 
Howell, holding a hearing at New 
Orleans in the case involving the 
rail-barge differential question, became ill and had to go to a 
hospital for a few days. 

The hearing was practically at an end. All that remained to 
be done was the introduction of exhibits. But what to do? No 
examiner, no hearing, it appeared, and Howell had trouble with 
his throat that indicated four or five days’ delay at least. 

Then it was that C. R. Hillyer, one of the attorneys, remem- 
bered having read that, in the days when Lincoln rode circuit in 
Illinois, it was not infrequent that a judge became ill, was de- 
layed, or had to be at some place other than where court was to 
be held on a particular day. 

Did that fact cause the wheels of justice to cease their grind- 
ing? It did not. Hillyer remembered that, on such occasions, 
the lawyers agreed on one of their number te serve as judge 
and business went on as usual. He suggested that, inasmuch as 
three or four former examiners of the Commission were partici- 
pating in the hearing, one of them be accepted by all as a sub- 
stitute for Howell. 

With one accord they pointed the finger of designation at 
the man who remembered what Lincoln and his associate riders 
of the circuit had done on like occasions. So, for the time being, 
Hillyer went back to the work he had formerly done. 

All went well until E. H. Thornton, of New Orleans, thought 
he should object to one of the exhibits. Suggestions that Hillyer 
overrule Thornton were made in a “hit-him-on-the-head” tone of 
voice. 

“No, I won’t overrule him,” said Hillyer. “I will lead him to 
the higher life.” 

Sotto voce, Hillyer discussed the subject with “Ike” Thorn- 
ton. The latter was persuaded to see the higher life and the 
record was completed. In the discussion, Hillyer said that not 
once did any trouble arise on account of the informality observed 
by the practitioners at the bar in those pioneer days and sug- 
gested that what had once been done successfully could again 
he done with equal happy effect. 


Lincoln Precedent 
Followed When Examiner 
Howell Became Ill 





When Dennis Chavez was sworn in as 
a senator from New Mexico, to fill the va- 
cancy created by the airplane death of Sena- 
tor Cutting, who had defeated him at the 
election of 1934, “progressive” senators 


Perhaps Chavez 
Will Institute 
a Roll Call 


walked out of the chamber. They resented 
election. 


Chavez’s having contested Cutting’s Among them 
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was young “Bob” LaFollette. Old-timers recalled that old “Bob” 
LaFollette was the victim of many walk-outs against which he 
believed he made successful retaliation. 

When the elder LaFollette came into the Senate, early in 
1906, he was not content to play the role of a new senator. He 
insisted on talking instead of keeping quiet for the first two 
years of his term. His rising to talk was the signal for some 
of the old guard senators to walk out of the chamber. They did 
it in a pointed way. 

LaFollette, who had battled with the Spooner and Babcock 
organization and defeated it when he was elected governor, ob- 
served, on one of those walk-out occasions, that the seats then 
temporarily vacant would soon become permanently vacant. And 
in some instances he seemed to have been a chief factor in hav- 
ing the permanent vacating take place. 

In the recesses of Congress he took to the Chatauqua circuit 
to talk about the senators who had walked out so as to subject 
him to the absent treatment. He invented what he called the “roll 
call” at his meetings so as to focus attention on the ones he 
thought should be retired from public life. His roll call would 
run something like this: 

Aldrich, of Rhode Island; Alger, of Michigan; Allison, of 
Iowa; Clark, of Montana; Depew, of New York; Elkins, of West 
Virginia; Foraker, of Ohio; Hale, of Maine; Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts; Platt, of New York; Spooner, of Wisconsin—several 
of them much abler men than LaFollette but not endowed with 
his gift of gab.—A. E. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading in the week ended June 1 totaled 
565,342 cars, a reduction of 34,201 below the preceding week and 
14,314 below the corresponding week of 1934. It was, however, 
an increase of 52,368 over the corresponding week in 1933. Each 
of the weeks included Memorial Day. Miscellaneous freight load- 
ing totaled 214,354 cars; merchandise, less than carload, 138,963; 
coal, 116,629; grain and products, 23,234; livestock, 11,103; 
forest products, 24,640; ore, 30,064; coke, 6,355. 

Loading of revenue freight the week ended May 25 totaled 
599,543 cars, according to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was an increase of 16,216 cars above the preceding 
week, but a reduction of 26,447 cars below the corresponding 
week in 1934. It was, however, an increase of 53,992 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1933. 

All districts reported decreases in the number of cars loaded 
with revenue freight for the week of May 25, compared with the 
corresponding week in 1934. All districts, except the Central 
Western and Southwestern, reported increases compared with 
the corresponding week in 1933. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1935 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


; 1935 1934 1933 

© WOGRE I TORURTY oo... cicecccins 2,170,471 2,183,081 1,924,208 
4 WOGKS Im BGRTURTY ... oo cccccccscs 2,325,601 2,314,475 1,970,566 
ee ee re 3,014,609 3,067,612 2,354,521 
Sn ee | ree 2,303,103 2,340,460 2,025,564 
a Be eee eee 569,065 605,246 527,118 
TOE ES BE oo ckibaccicccschicerema 575,185 602,798 534,806 
NE ES BO 6555 x-6i06.0.5 a0 w00-4c8ees 583,327 612,331 535,719 
POE GE PERS OO 6 ivcecwscsceteccewer 599,543 625,990 545,551 

PE. Aewkirirechnceneseaaeeeeauwad 12,140,904 12,351,993 10,418,053 


Revenue freight loading the week ended May 25 and for 
pe corresponding period of 1934, by districts, was reported as 
ollows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,484 and 4,947; live 
stock, 931 and 1,351; coal, 29,883 and 27,527; coke, 1,601 and 1,841; for- 
est products, 1,750 and 1,580; ore, 3,911 and 2,475; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 41,933 and 44,376; miscellaneous, 59,773 and 60,232; total, 1935, 144,- 
266; 1934, 144,329; 1938, 128,225. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,571 and 2,612; live 
stock, 712 and 1,118; coal, 32,501 and 31,337; coke, 1,930 and 2,915; for- 
est products, 859 and 1,096; ore, 5,644 and 6,033; merchandise, L. C. L., 
30,008 and 30,281; miscellaneous, 46,274 and 51,706; total, 1935, 120,499; 
1934, 127,098; 1933, 102,589. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 243 and 318; live 
stock, 83 and 64; coal, 28,031 and 30,471; coke, 468 and 586: forest 
products, 605 and 654; ore, 189 and 45; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,165 
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and 5,242; miscellaneous, 5,843 and 5,651; 1935, 
43,031; 1933, 35,349. x 
Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,085 and 2,787. ; 
stock, 826 and 887; coal, 12,289 and 11,822; coke, 256 and 324: fo, 
products, 7,958 and 7,324; ore, 552 and 480; merchandise, L, ¢ ; 
26,706 and 28,314; miscellaneous, 92,700 and 35,347; total, 1935 ¢ 
372; 1934, 87,285; 1933, 81,746. j 
Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,358 and 6.64 
live stock, 2,170 and 4,311; coal, 3,466 and 3,481; coke, 1,602 and j/- 
forest products, 5,341 and 7,735; ore, 19,411 and 18,959; merchandiy 
L. C. L., 19,009 and 20,145; miscellaneous, 27,653 and 27,750; total, i: 
85,010; 1934, 90,123; 1933, 69,782. 7 
Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 6,617 », 
7,461; live stock, 4,875 and 6,919; coal, 5,288 and 4,093; coke, 205 a 
127; forest products, 4,466 and 4,413; ore, 1,226 and 1,592; merchangjs 
L. C. L., 23,002 and 23,179; miscellaneous, 34,232 and 38,753; total, 1: 
79,911; 1934, 86,537; 1933, 80,031. ; 7 
Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,452 and 34 
live stock, 1,764 and 1,663; coal, 1,391 and 1,326; coke, 107 and }\ 
forest products, 3,044 and 3,209; ore, 192 and 242; merchandise, |, » 
L., 12,227 and 12,632; miscellaneous, 23,681 and 24,948; total, 1 
45,858; 1934, 47,587; 1933, 47,829. , 


LAKE-RAIL RATES 


The Commission has reopened, for reargument and recy 
sideration, all issues involved in I. and S. 3662, lake and yj 
class and commodity rates; I. and S. 3805, class rates via mj 
lake rail routes; and 24913, Railroad Commissioners of Sout 
Dakota vs. B. and O. et al. The proceedings have heretofo: 
been reopened on specified questions involved. Reargume 
has been set for June 26 at Washington. 

The reopening of the cases is due to the interrelationshj 
of all the issues, some of which, as dealt with by the Comni 
sion, seem not to fit with dispositions made of other issig 

Prior to this reopening the Commission, May 13, reopened | 
and S. No. 3662 for reargument and reconsideration on questio, 
presented by the petition of the Duluth Chamber of Commer: 
dated March 11, 1935. In addition to the Duluth phase of th 
subject petitions were filed in I. and S. No. 3662 by the rail cz: 
riers for modification of the Commission’s report, findings ani 
orders made in the proceedings mentioned on January 7, 1$% 
205 I. C. C. 101 in the following particulars: 


(l-a) In respect of finding 11, which required that the class rate 
prescribed be governed by the same classification as governs the cor 
responding all-rail rates between the western and eastern territoris 
provided with joint lake-rail rates, and (1-b) in respect of finding 1: 
to the extent that on dairy products, and on cheese and frozen eggs, 
in straight or mixed carloads, differentials below the all-rail rate 
were prescribed which are greater in amounts than on the gener 
basis of 60 per cent of Class 1; and (2) by the Minneapolis Trafi 
Association and Saint Paul Association of Commerce, dated May |, 
1935, for reargument and reconsideration upon the record as made o! 
the said report in the following particulars; (2-a) In respect of the 
disruption of the parity in the westbound lake-rail rates from eastem 
defined territory to Duluth, Minn., versus rates from the same points 
to Chicago, Ill.; and (2-b) in respect of alleged unreasonableness it 
the lake-rail rates prescribed between Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn, 
and official territory to the extent that they exceed rates based upo 
the application of the Chicago rates to Duluth plus an arbitrary no 
in excess of 29 cents on class 1. 


The Commission decided on complete reopening because, 4 
it said, it appeared that reopening and reconsideration on the 
questions presented in the before mentioned petitions might 1+ 
quire a review also of other parts of the lake rail rate adjustmel! 
prescribed in 205 I. C. C. 101. 


total, 40,627; yl 


DROUGHT RELIEF RATES 


The Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison, in drought 
order No. 21, has authorized carriers to make reduced rates, by 
quick and economical publication, for the return of livestock 
from feeding lots to drought stricken areas, except in Colorado, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas, up to and includivé 
June 30, on the basis of 15 per cent of commercial rates on cattle, 
calves, hogs, sheep and goats, but not on the stocker or feeder 
rates; and 15 per cent of commercial rates on horses and mules, 
not the special rates on stock chiefly for slaughtering purpos¢s. 
Such return rates expired on June 4. This permission, in sul 
stance, therefore, is an extension of relief rates that have bee! 
in effect. 

a a a es 


Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, May 25 


Grain and Live 
grain prod. stock Coal 
1935 25,810 11,361 112,849 
ee SE nsk 0 cdcecwceewous 1934 28,253 16,313 110,057 
1933 34,482 15,174 82,380 
Preceding week May 18........... 1935 25,172 12,515 100,876 
Per cent increase over .......... 1934 2.5 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 8.6 30.4 
Per cent increase Over .......... 1933 37.0 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1933 25.1 25.1 
1935 543,344 268,617 2,580,105 
Cumulative 21 weeks to May 25. { 1934 603,818 328,464 2,676,878 
1933 639,263 331,438 2,033,279 
Per cent increase over .......... 1934 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 10.0 18.2 3.6 
Per cent increase over .......... 1933 26.9 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1933 15.0 19.0 


Per cent to 15 year average 69.1. 


Forest Mdse. 


Coke products Ore L. C. L. Miscellaneous Total, 
6,169 24,023 31,125 158,050 230,156 599,30) 
6,974 26,011 29,826 164,169 244,387 625,99 
4,162 22,820 10,528 166,748 209,257 Let 
5,955 24,200 27,275 158,859 228,475 583,321 
4.4 F 
11.5 7.6 3.7 5.8 u 
48.2 5.3 195.6 10.0 2g 
5.2 2.140,904 
145,003 503,016 179,675 3,272,500 4,648,644 12,1 ns 
166,692 477,153 155,064 3,394,940 4,548,984 Lary 
96,623 341,449 70,441 3,323,752 3,581,808 10,418, 
5.4 15.9 2.2 of 
13.0 3.6 5 
50.1 47.3 155.1 29.8 
1.5 
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PIPE REPARATION ADMONITION 


HE Commission, by division 2, in No. 20416, Harry Abels 
ys, A. T. & S. F. et al., has drawn attention of those seeking 
reparation to what they must do to support unidentified docu- 
ments offered as evidence of the paying of freight charges. 

In this case on further hearing to obtain proof of damage 
and to determine amount of reparation due under finding of 
ynreasonableness in the original» report, 203 I. C. C. 419, as to 
rates on pipe from points in Kansas to Healdton, Okla., the 
Commission found that the damage had not been proved. But, 
it said, the complainant might have thirty days to request 
further hearing on the question of reparation, in harmony with 

















d recy 







and rif, rule announced in A. B. Cole & Sons vs. Missouri Pacific, 
Via rele 006 I. C. C. 318, decided February 5, 1935. 

f Sout Dealing in that case with what it called unidentified docu- 
Tetof Mi ments offered in reparation proceedings the Commission 





rumen said: “. . . before receipted bills of lading or freight bills are 
received in the record as evidence of the payment of the 
freight charges, where it is insisted upon, some evidence should 
be produced as to the identity of the instrument being what 
on its face it purports to be . . . complainant herein was not 
entirely unjustified in relying upon our recent (contrary) pro- 
nouncements ... we shall allow this complainant 30 days from 
the date of service of our report within which to request a 
further hearing on the subject of the paying and bearing of 
the charges.” 

At the further hearing in this case, over defendants’ ob- 
jection, documents purporting to be receipted freight bills were 
introduced by the complainant’s attorney. The latter, the Com- 
mission said, was not a regular employe of the complainant; 
had no personal knowledge concerning the payment of freight 
charges; and could not identify the purported freight bills from 
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eo his own knowledge. Aside from an exhibit, in Rule V form, 
| rates the remaining evidence was an affidavit dated August 10, 1934, 
— which recited that complainant paid and bore the charges. 
ange Such affidavit, the Commission said, was incompetent in view 
ade oi of defendants’ timely objection thereto, quoting in support of 
of the that proposition, Mitchelhill Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 192 
oo ©. C. 387. 

ons in The Commission said that as a further hearing was held 
Minn, such a short time after the finding in the Cole case it would 


Ban assume that counsel did not have the benefit thereof in pre- 
ie paring his case. Therefore it allowed thirty days within which 
to request the further hearing to make proof in harmony with 


“Pe the rule announced in the Cole case. 
It re Ce ae oe 
met ANTHRACITE RATES AND TRACKAGE 
__ With Commissioner Splawn dissenting, the Commission, by 
division 4, in No. 25778, Penn Anthracite Mining Co. vs. Central 
of New Jersey et al., has decided that it may not prescribe rates 
ught on anthracite coal from the Von Storch Colliery, at Park Place 
: by in Scranton, Pa., to destinations in New Jersey on the line of 
tock the Central of New Jersey because of a trackage agreement be- 
ado tween the Delaware & Hudson and the Central of New Jersey 
ling sage Which the New York, Ontario & Western switches coal 
ttle, “d the Central of New Jersey over the rails of the Delaware & 
der ludson between Minooka Junction and Union Junction, Pa., a 
les, distance of between nine and ten miles. 
“ P The trackage agreement was made early in 1887 between 
on 9 predecessors of the Delaware & Hudson and the Central of 
Pell New Jersey, According to the Commission’s report the agree- 


me Phe made so as to afford a connection between discon- 

= — rails of the Central of New Jersey to save the expense of 
a construction. Under the agreement there is excluded, 

ong other things, the movement from Scranton by the Central 


f = — Fai of traffic “originating at points north of Scranton 
i ho & ciaware company’s lines or on the connecting lines form- 
: g . € extensions thereof, destined to points here concerned.” 
7 — “ the absence of any right of the Central of New Jersey 
; g an le this traffic over the track by means of which it reaches 
.! *cranton,” said the Commission, “there is no route of that car- 


a im connection with the Western over which we may pre- 

; scribe rates between the points considered.” 

- san” complaint alleged that the rates from Von Storch 

ar 2 to points in New Jersey on the Central of New Jersey, 

1 dicial ge eine: unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 

a petro 's 1e Commission said the rates in issue were (1) joint 
§ trom the complainant’s colliery switched for the Delaware 
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& Hudson by the New York, Ontario & Western to Green Ridge, 
Pa., thence hauled over that line to Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and thence 
over the Central of New Jersey; and (2) combination rates com- 
posed of the local rate of 75 cents over the Western from Park 
Place to Scranton and thence proportional rates of the Central 
of New Jersey. The Central of New Jersey, the Commission 
said was not before it in this case demanding the observance of 
any right to handle this traffic from Scranton that it might have 
under the agreement. It maintained, said the Commission, that 
the route via Wilkes-Barre was more than adequate to handle the 
traffic and that the use of the route of the Western via Scran- 
ton would serve no useful purpose. 

In the phase of the case not involving the use of the track- 
age agreement segment of Delaware & Hudson rails in the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey route, the Commission finds that the rates 
assailed on prepared sizes over the route of the Delaware & 
Hudson are and for the future will be “unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed or may exceed corresponding single-line rates 
now maintained by the Central of New Jersey from mines on its 
lines in the Wyoming region, and, on the prepared sizes, pea and 
smaller sizes, the rates are and for the future will be unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceed or may exceed the 
corresponding single-line rates maintained or that may hereafter 
be maintained for concurrent application, by the Central of New 
Jersey from mines on its line in the Wyoming region. The new 
rates are to be made effective not later than August 28. 

Dissenting from the rate phase of the subject, Commissioner 
Mahaffie pointed out that a $2.52 rate condemned was established 
in 1914 and had not been changed since then except as author- 
ized by the Commission’s orders. 


NEW FURNITURE MINIMA 


In a report written by Commissioner McManamy the Com- 
mission, division 3, in I. and S. No. 4009, furniture from, to and 
between the southwest, has found justified proposed increases in 
minimum weights on furniture moving in cars over 40 feet 9 
inches in length between southwestern territory on the one hand, 
and official and southern territories on the other. It has also 
found justified other proposed changes in minimum weights and 
rates with one exception. The suspended schedules have been 
ordered canceled without prejudice to the filing of new schedules 
in accordance with the findings. 

Against the desires of the southwestern lines the suspended 
schedules were published at the instance of carriers within offi- 
cial and southern territory. The Commission called the official 
and southern carriers the respondents, omitting the southwestern 
lines because of their opposition to the proposal. What the 
respondents here proposed to do was to establish minima on 
traffic between the southwest, on the one hand, and official and 
southern territories, on the other, on a plan similar to that pre- 
vailing within and between official and southern territories. 
Under this plan the existing minima would continue to apply on 
cars not over 40 feet 9 inches in length while increased minima 
would apply on larger cars. On traffic to and from the south- 
west there is a rate basis of 41 per cent of first class restricted 
so as to apply only on specified articles of furniture and from 
and to specified points. In the suspended schedules that rate 
basis was made one of general application. It was also proposed 
to establish a new rate basis of 35 per cent of first class. It 
was further proposed to establish the latter ratings on furniture 
within the southwest but the proposed minima in that territory 
did not vary according to size of car. The proposed ratings of 41 
and 35 per cent were designed for shipments of heavy loading 
furniture, generally of metal. There was no objection to the 
ratings. 

These changes would be made in a system of rates that the 
carriers continue notwithstanding the decision of the Commis- 
sion in Furniture, 177 I. C. C. 5, decided July 28, 1931. Instead 
of bringing furniture rates to a class basis, as contemplated, 
in that case, the carriers on account of actual or potential truck 
competition continued a good many of their rates on the com- 
modity basis or on the basis of exceptions to the classification. 

Southwestern furniture manufacturers and southwestern 
carriers in particular opposed the changes provided for in the 
suspended schedules. 

“We are here called upon,” said Commissioner McManamy, 
“to determine not whether the suspended schedules may be re- 
garded as representing a well advised traffic policy on the part o° 
respondents, although that seems to underlie some of the conten- 
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tions of the protestants, but whether they are unlawful in any 
respect. If they do not violate any provision of the interstate 
commerce act, then they must be upheld. United States vs. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Co., decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States March 4, 1935. No such 
violation is disclosed except as to the rule providing that the 
minimum weight shall be that provided for in a car accepted and 
used by the shipper, in so far as said rule would apply to traffic 
from the southwest.” 


Instead of that rule that carriers will be expected to comply 
with rule 66 (a) of the Commission’s tariff circular No. 20, which 
provides that when carriers furnish a car other than of the size 
ordered by the shipper it may be used on the basis of the min- 
imum weight of the car ordered provided that the shipments 
could have been loaded in a car of the size ordered. 


Commissioner Lee, dissenting, pointed that the carriers said 
that one of the purposes of the proposed schedules was to re- 
move undue preference claimed to be accorded traffic to and 
from the southwest under the present adjustment. He said he 
did not find any evidence to show that the present adjustment 
was unduly preferential of the southwestern shippers or that the 
proposed schedules would not be unduly prejudicial to the south- 
western protestants. He said that the respondents having failed 
to refute the prime facie case made by the protestants, the 
schedules should have been found not justified. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Newsprint Paper 


No. 26542, International Paper Sales Co., Inc., vs. Georgia 
Rail Road & Banking Co. et al. By division 3. Rate charged, 
eight rolls, so-called ‘domestic’ newsprint paper, shipped in a 
car with 31 import rolls of the like commodity, from Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to Atlanta, Ga., unreasonable to the extent they exceed 
the charges which would result from applying the separate car- 
load rates to the actual weight of the two kinds of newsprint 
paper in the car, subject to a minimum weight of 36,000 pounds, 
with any deficit in the minimum weight to be charged for at 
the domestic carload rate. Commissioner Lee dissented. New 
rate to be established not later than August 28. 


Plumbers’ Goods 


No. 26581, Crane Enamelware Co. vs. Alton et al., and I. and 
S. No. 3999, plumbers’ goods from, to and between the south. 
By division 4. Report by Commissioner Meyer, Proposed can- 
celation of carload commodity rates, plumbers goods, iron or steel, 
china or earthenware, within southern territory and interterri- 
torially between southern and official territories justified except 
that proposed cancelation of carload commodity rates on plumb- 
ers’ cast iron enamelware from Chattanooga, Tenn., to official 
territory not justified. Proposed commodity rates, plumbers’ 
goods, iron or steel, china or earthenware, from Chattanooga to 
Ohio River crossings and Virginia cities, found justified. Carload 
rates, plumbers’ cast iron enamelware from Chattanooga, to offi- 
cial territory found unreasonable, in the formal complaint case, 
to the extent they exceeded or may exceed the seventh class 
rates prescribed in Southern Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 
513, 109 I. C. C. 300, 113 I. C. C. 200, and 128 I. C. C. 567. Subject 
to the classification minimum. New rates to be effective not later 
than August 24. 


Fresh Vegetables 


No. 26092, Weinberg & Gilbert vs. A. C. L. et al., three sub 
numbers thereunder, Funck Brothers Co. vs. F. E. C. et al., 
Hind & Fuchs vs. Pennsylvania et al., S. M. Baker, Inc., vs. A. C. 
L. et al., and No. 26131, W. H. Chandler Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. On reconsideration, finding in original report, 203 I. C. C. 
622, that the rates on specified fresh vegetables, carloads, from 
points in Florida to destination in central territory were unrea- 
sonable to the extent that the charges collected exceeded charges 
computed under the rule in the governing tariff published under 
authority of Rule 56 of tariff circular 20, affirmed. Weight basis 
for determining the charges modified in those cases where the 
size of the container was not shown, and there were two or 
more estimated weights on such vegetables in different sized 
packages. The Commission said the highest estimated weight 
should be used for reparation purposes. Finding in original 
report that the claims covered by No. 26131 were barred by the 
statute, affirmed. Reparation awarded to Weinberg & Gilbert. 
Other complainants allowed thirty days within which to request 
a further hearing on the question of reparation. Otherwise, the 
Commission said, reparation would be denied to them. Commis- 
sioner Porter dissented in part and was joined by Commissioner 
McManamy. Commissioner Porter said that on account of Com- 
missioner Aitchison’s necessary absence he had been requested 
to call attention to Mr. Aitchison’s dissent when the case was 
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before the division, 203 I. C. C. 627, where he took a positio, 
in harmony with the Porter dissent. 


Scrap Iron 


I. and S. No. 4063, scrap iron from Shelby, O., to Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. By division 3. Proposed increased rate, scrap irop 
Shelby, O., to Pittsburgh, Pa., not justified. Suspended scheg 
ules ordered to be canceled and the proceeding discontinueg, 


Cattle Reparation 


No. 25229, Finley & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No, 2524) 
W. H. Driggers et al. vs. Same, and a sub-number, Same yg 
Same. By division 3. On further hearing amounts of repara. 
tion due complainants under findings in the original report, 1% 
I. C. C. 70, of unreasonableness as to rates, range or stocker 
cattle, points in Texas to destinations in Kansas, determine 
and ordered to be paid not later than August 1. 


Vegetable Hampers 


No. 25907, Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co., Inc., vs. D. & R. 
G. W. et al. By division 3. On further hearing amounts of 
reparation due complainant under rates found to have been jp. 
applicable on vegetable hampers, nested, from Jackson, Tenn, 
to points in Colorado, determined and ordered to be paid not 
later than August 1. Prior report 200 I. C. C. 472. 


Tin Cans 


No. 26686, Griffin Grocery Co. vs. I. C. et al. By division 
5. Dismissed. Rates, tin cans, Hoopeston, Chicago, and Na. 
tional Stock Yards, Ill., to Muskogee, Okla., not shown to have 
been unduly prejudicial. Inasmuch as the assailed rates were 
fixed by the Commission in_ the southwestern revision, the 
Commission said no award of reparation based on unreason- 
ableness could be made by reason of the Arizona Grocery rule, 
284 U. S. 370. Therefore no finding was made under the alle. 
gation of unreasonableness. 


Pipe 


No. 26653, Sinclair Prairie Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 5. Rates, pipe, Smackover, Ark., and Covington. 
Henryetta, Seminole, Wetumka and Wewoka, Okla., to Arp. 
Tex., from Seminole and Duncan, Okla., to Gladewater, Tex. 
from Seminole to Bazine, Kan., and from Three Sands, Okla., to 
Elyria, Kan., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 38 per 
cent of the southwestern scale. Shipments were made between 
August 31, 1932, and November 23, 1933. The Commission said 
that to the rates herein found reasonable emergency charges 
might be added for the period, January 4, 1932, to September 
30, 1933. Reparation awarded. 


Wooden Handles 


No. 26647, James R. Henry vs. L. & A. By division 2. Rates, 
wooden handles, Hope. Ark., to New Orleans, La., for reship 
ment beyond by vessel on coastwise traffic unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded alternate rates of 28 cents, minimum 30,000 
pounds, and 30.5 cents, minimum. 24,000 pounds, applicable to 
shipside. Shipments were made between July 21 and November 
17, 1932. Reparation of $293.27 awarded. 


Bananas and Cocoanuts 


No. 26549, Texas Produce Co. et al. vs. I. C. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Dismissed. Rate, bananas and cocoanuts, in straight 
or mixed carloads, New Orleans, La., to Dallas, Tex., applicable 
and not unreasonable or in violation of section 4. 


Watermelons 


No. 26526, Edgerton and Beers, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
division 2. Dismissed. Rates, watermelons, points in Florida 
and Georgia to destinations in eastern trunk line territory nol 
shown to have been unreasonable on shipments between May 
30 and June 25, 1932. 


Imported Scrap Iron 


No. 26499, Ingersoll Steel & Disc Co. vs. Pennsylvania. By 
division 3. Rate charged, imported scrap iron, New York, N. Y., 
to New Castle, Ind., found applicable and not unreasonable in 
the past but unreasonable for the future to the extent it may 
exceed 70 per cent of the basic scale prescribed in Iron and 
Steel Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517. New rates to be made effective 
not later than August 29. 


Feldspar 


No. 26498, Chicago Pottery Co. vs. C. C. & O. et al. By 
division 5. Rates, feldspar, points in North Carolina and Tennes- 
see to Chicago, Ill., not unreasonable in the past but unreason- 
able for the future to the extent they may exceed $5.70 from 
Erwin, Tenn., and $5.92 from Spruce Pine, Minpro, Penland, and 
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No. 26446, I. Mathes & Sons Shoe Co. vs. B. & A. et al. 
By division 2. Dismissed. Rates charged, old worn shoes, less 
than carload, Auburn, N. Y., and North Brookfield, Mass., to 
st, Louis, Mo., not shown to have been inapplicable. Shipments 
were delivered between September 15, 1932, and February 22, 
wit Furniture 

No. 26434, Ludwig Baumann & Co. vs. Long Island et al. By 
division 2. Dismissed. Rates charged, furniture, carloads and 
less than carloads, points in North Carolina and Virginia to 
Long Island City, found applicable and not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint was about shipments made between September 25 and 
December 24, 1932. 

Strawberries 


No. 26074, R. W. Burch, Inc., et al. vs. Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., et al. By division 2. Dismissed. Complainants’ 
request for through routes and rates, strawberries, carloads, in 
express service, points in Florida to all destinations in the 
United States, in connection with the Southeastern Express Co. 
as an intermediate or delivering carrier, being unsupported by 
a showing of public necessity, denied. 


Rail-Water Rates to Tampa, Fla. 


In fourth section application No. 15366, rail-water rates to 
Tampa, Fla., also embracing fourth section application Nos. 
13290, 14211 and 14522, the Commission, by division 2, in fourth 
section order No. 11910 has authorized carriers parties to Til- 
ford, Speiden, Jones and Galligan tariffs to establish and main- 
tain without regard to the long and short haul part of the fourth 
section class and commodity rates, points of origin, Illinois, 
central and southern territories to Tampa, over their rail routes 
to New Orleans and Pensacola, and the lines of water carriers 
parties to these applications beyond, rail-and-water class rates, 
and commodity rates made with relation to the class rates, the 
same as or differentially lower, than the all-rail rates on the 
same classes and commodities. 


Scrap Iron, Etc. 


The Commission, by division 2, in fourth section applica- 
tion No. 15727, scrap iron and steel, Central of Georgia Rail- 
way, has authorized the Central of Georgia in fourth section 
order No. 11911 to establish rates, scrap iron and steel, old 
car Wheels and axles, between points on its line without observ- 
ing the long and short haul part of section 4 subject to the 
usual combination restriction and to the restriction that the 
authority shall not include intermediate points as to which 
the haul of the applicant’s line is not longer than that of the 
short line. 

Pipe and Fittings 

No. 24487, Western Supply Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
and 28 sub-numbers thereunder, not listed in this report; No. 
22776, Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; No. 24187, 
Monarch Derrick Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al.; No. 24532, 
Peerless Tulsa Co. vs. B. & O. et al.; No. 24538, Hudson Wire 
& Iron Co. vs. I. C. et al.; and No. 25065, J. S. Cosden, Inc., 
et al. vs. A. V. I. et al By division 2. On further hearing 
amounts of reparation due complainants, shipments wrought 
Iron pipe and fittings between points in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas and from points in Ohio and Pennsylvania to points in 
Oklahoma under findings of unreasonableness in the original 
report, 198 I. C. C. 237, determined and ordered to be paid not 
later than August 1. The awards total $2,109.34. The rates were 
found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 35 and 38 per 
cent for single and joint line hauls, respectively, of the south- 
western scale, first class rates and differentials wherever ap- 
plicable. Commissioner Aitchison concurred in part. 


Condensed Milk 


No. 26120, Bowman Dairy Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Applicable rates, condensed milk, tank 
cars, Janesville, Wis., and Harvard, IIll., to Hershey, Pa., in 1930 
and 1932 determined to have been on shipments that moved 
from Janesville between June 17 and October 24, 1930, the 
fifth class rate of 64.5 cents and on shipments from both Janes- 
Ville and Harvard between January 23 and June 23, 1932, the 
fifth class rate of 52 cents. Those rates found not unreason- 
able. Present rates not unreasonable. Assailed rates not shown 
to have been unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 
Commissioner McManamy dissented in part. 


A. C. L. BONDS 


In a third supplemental order in Finance No. 6588, Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co. bonds, the Commission, by division 4, 
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has vacated and set aside its second supplemental order in this 
proceeding dated March 7, 1935. That second supptemental 
order authorized the applicant to issue $12,000,000 of general 
unified mortgage 50 year series A 41% per cent bonds to be sold 
at not less than 87% per cent of par and accrued interest. That 
order was vacated because the applicant exercised the authority 
granted May 9, 1935, to issue not exceeding $12,000,000 of 10 
year collateral trust notes. That made the issue of mortgage 
bonds necessary. 





N. Y. 0. & W. BONDS 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8509, New 
York, Ontario & Western Railway Co. bonds, by second supple- 
mental order, has further modified prior orders so as to permit 
the applicant to pledge and repledge to and including June 30, 
1937, all or any part of the $3,370,000 of general mortgage bonds 
authorized by the order of November 13, 1930, 166 I. C. C. 699, 
as collateral security for any note or notes issued within the 
limitations of section 20a(9), such pledge or pledges to be in 
the ratio of not exceeding $125 of bonds at their prevailing 
market price at the time of pledge for each $100, face amount, 
of notes, that ratio to be maintained, if required by the holders 
by the pledge of additional bonds. 


FLORIDA PHOSPHATE ROCK LINE 


Reversing itself, the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 
10150, Mayo & Cook’s Hammock Railroad Co. construction, has 
decided that it will be better for the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf 
Railroad Co. to extend its line to serve a phosphate rock de- 
velopment at Cook’s Hammock, Fla., than to have the Mayo & 
Cook’s Hammock build a new line to the rock. Therefore it 
has reversed its finding in the previous report, 202 I. C. C. 420, 
that public convenience require construction by the Mayo & 
Cook’s Hammock of a line from Mayo to Cook’s Hammock, 
Fla., a distance of about thirteen miles. Original report in 
298 I. ©. C. W067. 

In the previous report the Commission suspended the cer- 
tificate granted to the Mayo & Cook’s Hammock on petition for 
recission filed by the Live Oak road and reopened the proceed- 
ing. When the matter had been opened up, the Live Oak asked 
for permission to buy a logging road about eleven miles long 
and extend it to the phosphate rock deposit by building about 
ten miles of line. 

That petition created Finance No. 10726, also covered by 
this report. The Commission said the estimates showed a cost 
of about $100,000 less for extending the Live Oak line than 
building the Mayo line. It said the Mayo applicant admitted 
that economical use of its line would depend on its operation by 
the Live Oak. It said that the Live Oak had the advantage over 
the new company in that it had an organization and experienced 
management. It said that while initially favoring the new com- 
pany public sentiment of the communities concerned had reversed 
itself on account of the long period of delay and inactivity by 
the promoters of the new company. The Florida commission, 
it said, while not directly opposing the Mayo company con- 
sidered it desirable that the phosphate development be not 
placed in jeopardy in any way through delay or failure to pro- 
vide the necessary transportation facilities. The Commission, 
on this record, has granted a certificate to the Live Oak road 
to extend its line in accordance with the application in Finance 
No. 10726. 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10737, South- 
ern Railway Co. abandonment, has authorized that carrier to 
abandon its Lima branch extending from Lima to Danville, 
Va., a distance of about 3.45 miles. The Commission said that 
for at least six years traffic and earnings, at the rates effective 
on the line had not been sufficient to support the ordinary cost 
of maintenance, taxes and wage penalties incident to the method 
of operation. The wage penalties are charges at the rate of 
$3.63 an hour for switching outside of yard limits. The service 
on the branch is performed by yard engines from Danville. 
In the last six years the next income deficit was calculated at 
$13,860. 


SANTA FE ABANDONMENT 


Abandonment of two branches of the Santa Fe system has 
been authorized by the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 
10652, A. T. & S. F. et al. abandonment. They are the Des 
Moines branch and the Yankee branch in Colfax and Union 
counties, N. M., the former about 45 miles long and the latter 
something more than three miles long. They are owned by the 


Rocky Mountain & Santa Fe and operated by the parent com- 
pany. 


The Commission said it was clear that there was not 
























and would not be enough traffic to justify the continued opera- 
tion of either branch. 


COTTON BELT SECURITIES 


The Commission, by division 4, in a second supplemental 
order in Finance No. 9345, St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. 
securities, has amended the first ordering paragraph of its sup- 
plemental order dated May 28. The applicant is authorized to 
issue not exceeding $4,500,000 of promissory notes, to bear 5 
per cent interest per annum, payable monthly, maturing not 
later than five years and to pledge pro rata as collateral security 
therefor not exceeding $6,327,000 of general and refunding 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series A, and $126,000 of South- 
ern Illinois & Missouri Bridge Co. 4 per cent first-mortgage 
bonds. 


DIRECTORSHIP FOR ROBERT A. TAFT 


In Finance No. 10861, Robert A. Taft, son of the late Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, has asked permission of the Commission to 
serve as director of the Baltimore & Ohio, as well as director 
and general counsel of the Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. He 
holds stock in the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad Co., as 
executor of the will and estate of Anna Sinton Taft. The 
papers in behalf of Mr. Taft’s proposed interlocking directorate 
were filed by officers of the Baltimore & Ohio, indicating to 
those who read them that the move was primarily made by the 
Officers of the railroad and not Mr. Taft. The correspondence 
about the matter is to be carried on with the Baltimore & Ohio. 


SANTA FE ABANDONMENT 


Examiner Thomas F. Sullivan, in Finance No, 10616, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. abandonment, has recom- 
mended that that company be permitted to abandon its branch 
line extending from Havana to Cedar Vale, Kan., a distance of 
approximately 38.73 miles. The territory through which the 
branch extends, the examiner said, was hilly and rough adapted 
to stock raising with farming on a small scale in the bottom 
lands. The examiner said that when the line was constructed 
it served a rather extensive area to the south but that in later 
years the construction of lines in Oklahoma by the Midland 
Valley and the applicant drew considerable traffic from the 
Havana-Cedar Vale line. Further, he said, the line in large meas- 
ure duplicated the facilities of the Missouri Pacific. With the 
substantial amount of trucking which was performed it was 
apparent, said the examiner, that there was not sufficient traffic 
available properly to support the three competitors. To continue 
operation of the line, he said, would impose an undue burden on 
the applicant and on interstate commerce. 


NEW LINE NOT NEEDED 


Examiner C. P. Howard, in Finance No. 10055, St. Louis-Kan- 
sas City Short Line Railroad Co. proposed construction, has 
recommended that the Commission find that public convenience 
and necessity had not been shown to require the construction 
and operation by the company mentioned of a railroad from 
St. Louis to Kansas City, Mo., a distance of 236.2 miles. Opposi- 
tion to the proposed construction was presented by the Burling- 
ton, the Missouri Pacific, the Alton, the Wabash, the M.-K.-T. and 
the Rock Island. The Missouri Public Service Commission, the 
examiner said, refused a certificate for the construction and 
operation of an electric line extending from St. Louis to Kansas 
City. But, the examiner said, it had made no representation 
in the instant case other than a request for a hearing. 

The proposal was for the construction of a double track 
system from which all highway and farm grade crossings would 
be eliminated by expenditures of about $1,600,000. For passenger, 
mail and express service it was proposed to use oil-electric loco- 
motives while steam would be used in freight service, the pas- 
senger trains to be run at the rate of 100 miles an hour. The 
cost of the construction of the line was estimated at $35,206,000. 
The company, the examiner said, had authority to issue $70,000,- 
000 worth of stock. 

Taken as a whole, said Examiner Howard, the applicant's 
estimate of traffic and revenues appeared to be excessive and 
over-optimistic and not reasonably supported by facts of record. 
He said it was clear from the record that the territory was rea- 
sonably well served by existing railroads and other means of 
transportation. The record, he said, failed to show that there was 
substantial need of another railroad in the territory, adding that 
it had not been shown that the applicant had any funds available 
for construction or other purposes. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Supplemental report and second supplemental order in F. D. No. 
9361 granting authority to the Southern Pacific Company to assume 
obligation and liability as guarantor, in respect of the collection of 
a note or notes for not exceeding $17,882,250 to be issued by the St. 
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Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. to evidence a loan or loans from y 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, approved. ™ 

Report and order in F. D, No. 10830, authorizing H. B. Stew», 
trustee of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Company an 
of the Northern Ohio Railway Company, to issue not exceed 
$380,000 of 4 per cent registered serial collateral certificates of ;; 
debtedness, to be sold at par and the proceeds used for maintenay,, 
approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 10671, authorizing », 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Company to pledge with j, 
Railroad Credit Corporation, as collateral security for loans, the 
applicant’s equity in $500,000 of equipment-trust certificates, geri, 
of 1935, now pledged with the Reconstruction Finance Corporatip, 
approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


No. 8509, New York, Ontario & Western Railway Co. asks for ¢. 
tension of the Commission’s order authorizing it to pledge or repledg, 
any part of $3,370,000 of general mortgage bonds as collateral secur 
for notes issued by the company, from June 30, 1935, for at leary 
two years. 

No. 10857, receivers of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway ¢, 
ask authority to abandon a line 8.97 miles long extending fro 
Wardel to Yukon, Mo. The line was built to bring out merchan. 
able timber which, according to the application, has been practica}) 
exhausted. : 

No. 10858, receivers of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway ¢, 
ask permission to abandon an interchange or connecting track, 1,( 
feet in length, at Granby, Mo., built to facilitate interchange wit! 
the Missouri Pacific to handle the traffic of a mill that had been dis. 
mantled. 

No. 10859, Southern Railway Co. and Southern Railway-Carolin; 
Division ask authority to abandon a branch extending from Sumter 
Junction to Sumter, S. C., a distance of 15.8 miles. The branch lin: 
the applicant said had not for many years been used by the publi 
to justify its continued operation. 

Finance No. 10863. Missouri & Arkansas Railway Co. asks ap. 
thority from the Commission to acquire the properties of the for. 
mer Missouri & North Arkansas Railway Co. and operate them, 
The properties of the Missouri & North Arkansas, sold at foreclosure, 
were bought by Frank Kell for $350,000. The applicant gave notice 
in this application that it would file application shortly to issue 
$918,000 of common stock to be delivered to Kell in payment of the 
properties. The road extends from Joplin, Mo., to Helena, Ark, 
and consists of 364.81 miles of track. ; 

Finance No. 10864. Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co. asks 
for authority to convert $3,136,000 of its refunding mortgage bonds, 
now in its treasury, by designating them refunding mortgage bonds; 
reduce the interest rate from 5 to 4 per cent; eliminate the gold 
clause of payment; modify the redemption price so as to provide 
in lieu of a redemption premium of 3 per cent varying premiums 
over a period of years and add a provision for a sinking fund, not 
exceeding $142,000 a year, to ke taken from net income. The appli- 
cant also asks for authority to sell the refunding bonds, series D, 
or any part thereof at par and accrued interest so as to retire a 
like amount of series A bonds, or exchange bonds par for par. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 26080, Northeast Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. C. & O. Order 
of February 7, which by its terms made effective May 24, 193%, 
subsequently modified so as to become effective on June 24, 1935, upon 
not less than 10 days’ notice, further modified so as to become effective 
on July 24, 1935, on not less than 10 days’ notice instead. 

No. 26965, Farmers’ National Grain Corporation et al. vs. A. G. $. 
et al. Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., permitted to intervene 

No. 26860, Albany Port District Commission vs. A. & W. et al. 
Merchants’ Association of New York permitted to intervene. ‘ 

No. 26413, Economy Fuel & Material Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. Order of March 4, effective June 15, on 30 days’ notice, modified 
to become effective on June 15 on 5 days’ notice. 

No. 13535 et al., consolidated southwestern cases and supplemental 
fourth section orders Nos. 9500 and 9600. Effective dates of the 
supplemental orders so far as they pertain to glassware, amended s0 
that the rates shall become effective not on June 3, as ordered, but 
instead sixty days after the date of the order hereafter to be entered, 
disposing of the schedule in I. and S. No. 4106, glassware from south- 
western points. ; 

No. 13535 et al., consolidated southwestern cases. Proceedings re- 
opened for further hearing at times and places hereafter to be des- 
ignated upon the question, whether findings numbered 3, 4 and {i 
in 123 I. C. C. 203 may and should be modified so as to eliminate 
from those findings that part of Kansas on and east of the A. T. & 
S. F. extending from Superior, Neb., to Abilene, Kan., thence_ the 
Union Pacific through Salina to McPherson, Kan., thence the Mis- 
souri Pacific to Newton, Kan., thence the A. T. & S. F. to Wichita, 
Kan., and thence the St. L.-S. F. through Severy and Oswego, Kan., 
to the Kansas-Missouri boundary, or, so as to eliminate from those 
findings all points in Kansas. 








PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 26512, Blackwood Coal & Coke Co. et al. vs. Interstate Rail- 
road Co. et al. Complainants ask for reargument and reconsidera- 
tion, 

No. 13535, Consolidated southwestern cases. Southwestern car- 
riers ask the Commission to vacate and set aside the report and 
order dated November 22, 1934. 

No, 17000, part 7, grain and grain products within the western 
district and for export. Ogden, Utah, Grain Exchange ask the Com- 
mission to clarify the report and order dated October 22, 1934, 
with respect to the rates and routing from the enlarged Montana 
triangle territory to Ogden. 2 

No. 14404, Atlas Metal Works et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., No. 
17711, Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works vs. B. & O. et al., a sub-numbet 
thereunder, Same vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. and No. 17638, Moncrief- 
Lenoir Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. Defendants ask 
for reconsideration and for correction of order. 

No. 17000, part 7, grain in the western district and for export. 
Petition of Albers Bros. Milling Co. in support of petition of trans- 
continental lines for modification of opinion and order on further 
hearing with respect to westbound transcontinental rates on corn 
and its products and eastbound transcontinental rates on barley and 
its products. 
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No. 26967, Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation vs. Penn- 

cylvania et al. Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western and Vir- 
sy ian moved to dismiss the complaint as being insufficient in law 
ar ask that the motion be assigned for oral argument before the 
pooling Commission, and that they be not required to answer the 
complaint until this motion shall have been acted upon. 
—" and S. No. 3742, lime from, to and between the southwest, em- 
bracing also I. and S. Nos. 3776 and 3994. Respondents ask that order 
fective July 20, 1935, be postponed for a period of four months be- 
aa June 5, to afford additional time to complete the work involved 
in complying with order. ’ ; ; 

|. and S. No. 3662, lake and rail class and commodity rates, W est- 
ern Trunk Line, Central Freight Association, Trunk Line and New 
England Freight Association carriers ask the Commission to post- 
pone the effective date of its January 7, 1935, order for an addi- 
tional month or from July 20 to August 20. J - 

No. 17000, part 2, rate structure investigation, western trunk line 
class rates and Ex Parte 87, Sub. No. 1, class rates within western 
trunk line territory. Carriers ask the Commission to postpone the 
effective date of its sixth supplemental report for an additional 
month, or from July 20 to August 20. ‘ ; 

No. 19997, Alberta Coal Sales Co. et al. vs. Canadian National 
Railway et al. Petition for reopening of case to give complainants 
opportunity to present evidence proving total charges unreasonable 
in keeping with the findings of the Supreme Court in No. 499. Great 
Northern Railway Co. vs. P. B. Sullivan, doing business as Alberta 
Coal Sales Co., decided March 4, 1935. ; 

No. 26965, Farmers National Grain Corporation et al. vs. A. G. S. 
et al. Attorneys for Mississippi Valley and Southeastern defendants 
move to dismiss with respect to rates from St. Louis, Mo., E. St. 
Louis, Ill., and Cairo, Ill., to the south. 

No. 26402 and 1. and S. No. 4035, Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
Co., intervener, asks that the petition of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. dated May 17, 1935, to withdraw the formal complaint, be dis- 
missed and disallowed. 

1. and S. No. 2595 and related cases, meats and packing house 
products to, from, and between southwestern and western trunk line 
points. Attorneys for western and southwestern carriers ask the 
Commission for modification of its order so as to permit them to 
publish reduced rates on fresh meats and packing house products, 
carloads, from Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., and Argentine, Kan., to Hot 
Springs and Pine Bluff, Ark. without corresponding reductions from 
western trunk line territory packing points. 

No. 13535 et al., consolidated southwestern cases. F. A. Leland, 
chairman of the Southwestern Freight Bureau, asks for reconsidera- 
tion of the petition filed December 29, 1934, for approval, under Find- 
ing 27 of the decision in this case, of the publication of a rate of 16.5 
cents a 100 pounds on scrap die cast metal, in mixed carloads with 
zinc dross, minimum 50,000 pounds, from St. Louis, Mo., to Sand 
Springs, Okla. 

No. 26235, cotton from and to points in the southwest and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., embracing also No. 25800, Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Roard of Trade et al. vs. A. & S. et al., and three sub-nmbers, New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. A. & L. M. et al., Houston Cotton 
Exchange and Board of Trade et al. vs. A. & S. et al. and Board 
of Commissioners, Lake Charles Harbor & Terminal District vs. 
A. & S. et al. Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. asks for recon- 
sideration. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


Substitution of collateral has been approved by the Commis- 
sion, division 4, in Finance No. 9333, Alton Railroad Co. recon- 
struction loan, as part of the recent financing operations con- 
cerning the Monongahela Railway Co. Part of the security 
deposited by the Baltimore & Ohio for a loan of $2,500,000 by 
the RFC to the Alton were notes of the Monongahela totaling 
$299,773.20. When obligations of the Monongahela were funded 
the Baltimore & Ohio received $415,000 of the capital stock of the 
Monongahela in addition to cash. That stock, with the approval 
of the Commission is to be substituted for the notes as col- 
lateral deposited by the Baltimore & Ohio for the Alton loan. 

The Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 9149, St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Co. reconstruction loan, in a fourth sup- 
plemental report, has approved an extension for not exceeding 
two years of the time for the payment of loans, amounting to 
$17,882,250, maturing June 1, to the RFC. Prior reports in this 
case are in 184 I. C. C. 74, 187 I. C. C. 335, and 189 I. C. C. 389. 
The Southern Pacific, owner of about 87 per cent of the stock of 
the St. Louis Southwestern, has filed an application for authority 
to guarantee the collection of principal and interest on the ap- 
plicant’s notes as renewed or extended. It said, however, it had 
no additional collateral available for pledge. 

Extension of the maturity date was authorized by the Com- 
mission on condition that loans by banks to the St. Louis South- 
western totaling $4,500,000, also maturing on June 1, be extended 
to a maturity date not earlier than the extended date of the loans 
from the RFC. 

In Finance No. 10763, The Dalles & Southern Railroad Co. 
reconstruction loan, the Commission, by division 4, has denied 
approval of a loan of $100,000 from the RFC. The money was 
desired for the payment of taxes in arrears since 1926, re- 
habilitation, extension of line, and payment of the balance on a 
locomotive. The road extends from The Dalles to Friend, Ore,, 
a distance of about 71 miles. A mortgage on the whole property 
was offered as security. The Commission said it was not es- 
tablished that the volume of log and lumber traffic outlined 
in the application would be available in sufficient volume fol- 
lowing rehabilitation to pay current operating expenses. Rev- 
enues from other traffic, the Commission said, would be wholly 
inadequate for such purpose. 

_In Finance No. 10280, New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. public works improvement, the Commission, divi- 
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sion 4, has further modified its certificate of January 8, 1934, 
so as to enable the New Haven to adopt revised estimates for 
the recenditioning of its passenger equipment amounting to 
$3,170,279 and the passenger equipment of the New York, West- 
chester & Boston, its subsidiary, the revised estimates as to the 
latter amounting to $329,721. 

In Finance No. 9310, supplemental, Birmingham & South- 
eastern Railroad Co. amends its application for approval of the 
extension, for three years, of a loan from the RFC, maturing 
June 4, of $41,300, by proposing to reduce the loan to $36,000 
and offering to reduce it further at the rate of $750 a month. 

The Commission has dismissed, in Finance No. 9641, Chesa- 
peake Beach Railway Co. reconstruction loan, the application of 
that carrier for a loan of $900,000 from the RFC. The Com- 
mission, February 18, 1933, approved a loan on that application 
of not exceeding $425,000. However, no loan was made to the 
railway company, After the approval of that loan a receiver 
was appointed and on March 9, 1935, the Commission authorized 
abandonment of the railroad from Seat Pleasant to Chesapeake 
Beach, Md. The certificate approving a loan to the company has 
been revoked. 


REORGANIZATION OF RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Advice that unless the Western Pacific and the Denver and 
Rio Grande Western railroads filed plans for the reorganization 
of those properties at an early date the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation would be constrained to prepare and file plans has 
been given officers of those carriers by Jesse H. Jones, chair- 
man of the RFC. Mr. Jones sent such a letter to T. M. Schu- 
macher, chairman of the executive committee of the Western 
Pacific, and a like letter to Mr. Schumacher and L. W. Baldwin, 
as members of the managing committee of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. The letters were identical, except as to the 
addresses and the name of the railroad involved. The one to 
Messrs. Schumacher and Baldwin follows: 


I appreciate that it is not easy to get a meeting of minds on any 
reorganization plan for a railroad—especially where there are several 
classes of security holders. I also feel that those who speak for security 
holders in such reorganizations, usually have other things to do and 
cannot give the necessary attention to the formulation or consideration 
of such plans as promptly as they might. 

: We have had a number of meetings with you and others interested 
in the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Company, and I feel 
that the time is at hand when a plan of reorganization and capital 
readjustment should be submitted. I am therefore writing to advise 
you that unless a plan is filed at an early date, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation will feel constrained to prepare and file one. 

We want to be helpful in the matter of reorganizing those railroads 
that are unable to meet their fixed charges, and in every instance will 
cooperate to that end. 

If desired, I shall be glad to again confer with you and others 
interested in the Denver, at some convenient early date. 


Chairman Jones, in his press conference June 3, said he had 
talked with President H. A. Scandrett of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific about reorganization of that road. Later 
he sent Mr. Scandrett the following letter: 


_ With reference to the proposed plan of reorganization for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, as tentatively out- 
lined in your memorandum of May 22 1935 which you, Mr. Buckner, 
and Mr. Sparrow have been discussing with us: 

It is our understanding that your plan will be filed on or before 
July 1, 1935, and will contain substantially the following provisions: 

(1) A requirement that only two-thirds of the interest accruing 
under the general mortgage will be a fixed charge for ten years 
after the reorganization, the other one-third being payable only to 
the extent earned, but accumulating and maturing at the end of the 
ten years. 

(2) Interest on the 50-year bonds of 1975, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Gary First 5’s of 1948, will be cumulative but payable only 
to the extent earned. The board of directors of the road, however, 
shall have the right to use earnings available for the payment of 
this interest for the general purposes of the company, including 
maintenance, additions, and betterments. 3ut whenever there is as 
much as ten years’ unpaid interest on these bonds, the trustee shall, 
upon the requset of 50 per cent of the two issues, declare a default. 

(3) The holders of the Adjustment 5’s of 2000 will be given pre- 
ferred stock for the face amount of their bonds, waiving accumulated 
interest, and the present capital stock reduced and rearranged. 

(4) Each class of security holders will have proper representation 
on the board of directors. 

Upon your representations as to present and prospective earnings 
of the property and its probable capital and maintenance require- 
ments; and subject to prior approval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and all terms and legal details of the various documents 
being approved by our attorneys; the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion will agree, upon request, to lend the company after its reorgani- 
zation, all or any part of $12,000,000 at 4 per cent for ten years, to 
be secured by first and refunding bonds in such amounts as may be 
specified by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and will further agree to buy $12,- 
000,000 of 4 per cent Equipment Trust Certificates, maturing over a 
period acceptable to this corporation, the borrower paying not less 
than 20 per cent cash on the purchase price of such equipment. 

We will also extend our present load for ten years at 4 per cent 
upon the security now held. 

Our participation in the plan as above outlined, will also be con- 
ditioned upon all legal fees, and fees and expenses of all committees 
being, in the opinion of our directors, reasonable. 
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Our commitment will be on the further condition that the re- 
organization is completed prior to December 31, 1935. 


President Fred W. Sargent and Vice-President and General 
Counsel Samuel H. Cady, of the Chicago & North Western, 
Chairman Jones said, had told him that a tentative plan for 
the reorganization of that road, without court proceedings, had 
been worked out. It was in the nature of an agreement with 
creditors, he added. 

Chairman Jones said he understood that the Van Sweringens 
were working on a plan for the reorganization of the Missouri 
Pacific not calling for any new money from the RFC. So many 
interests were involved in that matter, he said, that there was 
not much progress therein. 

The Reader Railroad Co., in Finance No. 10680, has filed 
with the Commission a copy of debtor petition filed by it, under 
section 77 of the bankruptcy act, in the federal court for the 
western district of Arkansas. It recites that recently a judg- 
ment of $45,000 was returned against it in a suit for damages 
on account of personal injuries and that the judgment creditor 
proposes to sell the property, the carrier being unable to meet 
that and other obligations. 

The Commission has issued an announcement in Finance 
No. 10810, in the matter of the Copper Range Railroad Co. 
reorganization, setting forth the fact that at the public hearing 
to be held under the provisions of section 77 of the bankruptcy 
act plans for reorganization may be presented by. the debtor or 
by any group of creditors representing not less than 10 per 
cent of any class creditors. After the filing of briefs, the Com- 
mission said it would recommend a plan of reorganization, sub- 
ject to further proceedings and to acceptance or rejection in 
accordance with the requirements of section 77 and with the 
rules of the Supreme Court relating to section 77 proceedings, 
entered April 24, 1933. 

At the request of Charles M. Thomson, trustee, the Com- 
mission has reopened for reconsideration Finance No. 9952, Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railway Co. reorganization, on the 
question of compensation to be paid Ernest S. Ballard as spe- 
cial counsel for the trustee, covering services rendered prior 
to February 1, 1935. The Commission made an order with re- 
spect to Mr. Ballard’s compensation dated May 13, fixing the 
compensation at $8,000. Mr. Thomson asked for hearing on 
his petition for an order of the federal court for the northern 
district of Illinois, eastern division, directing him to pay a bill 
for services rendered by Mr. Ballard. The reopened proceeding 
has been set for hearing before Director Sweet, June 19, at 
10 a. m, in Washington. 

Mr. Thomson, in his petition, said he desired to be heard 
on his request that the Commission fix $15,000 as compensation 
for the work done by Mr. Ballard. One of the matters looked 
after for the trustee by Mr. Ballard was the so-called Dixie 
oe passenger case, in which Coordinator Eastman issued an 
order. 


TERMINAL SPOTTING SERVICE 


A bulletin issued by J. H. Beek, executive secretary of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, announces that the special 
committee appointed by the League twenty years ago to repre- 
sent the organization in Car Spotting Charges, 34 I. C. C. 609, in 
1916, is giving immediate consideration to the question of whether 
the League shall file a general petition for rehearing, on behalf 
of all industries affected by the principles laid down by the Com- 
mission in its reports in Ex Parte No, 104, practices of carriers 
affecting operating expenses and revenues, part II, terminal 
service (see Traffic World, June 1, p. 1045). George A. Blair is 
chairman of the committee. That committee, said Mr. Beek, 
would be glad to know the views of members in this matter 
and to receive suggestions for the benefit of League counsel. 

John S. Burchmore, counsel of the committee has examined 
the main and supplementary reports of the Commission and has 
written a memorandum on them. 

As to the correctness of the main decision, also the supple- 
mental reports, or whether they were properly open to attack as 
fundamentally erroneous decisions, regardless of any economic 
theories or questions of policy, Mr. Burchmore asserted that the 
decision was unsound in law, contrary to well recognized princi- 
ples of transportation law, and against the controlling precedents 
of prior decisions of the courts and of the Commission. 

“TI venture the further expression that neither general coun- 
sel for the Commission, nor his staff assistants,’ said Mr. Burch- 
more, “would furnish the Commission an opinion approving some 
of the principles announced in the report; and they are in plain 
conflict with the memorandum brief prepared informally by the 
Commission’s special counsel, Messrs. Alfred G. Hagerty and 
R. A. Gywnn, of which copy was furnished the League at the 
time, but which was not officially filed with the Commission.” 

Continuing, in part, Mr. Burchmore said: 


The main report is erroneous in its recitals of facts and refer- 
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ences to the practices of the carriers; and it is erroneous in regpeq, 


of the numerous omissions to state vital and important facts NOt 4p 
harmony with and not tending to support the conclusions announgg 
In other words, many features covered by the testimony, both ,; 
railroad witnesses and of witnesses for the numerous individual jy. 
ca who appeared during the investigation are ignored in 4, 
decision. 3 

The main decision is not supported by the evidence and is, ; 
fact, contrary to the weight of the evidence. There is no testimop, 
whatsoever to support some of the statements of fact in the pring. 
pal decision; and on a brief examination of the supplemental report; 
we find statements for which there is not a scintilla of supportin: 
testimony in the thousands of pages constituting the full recon 
I venture to express the view that upon further study of the recon 
the Commission’s Examiners would confirm these assertions. Oby;. 
ously, the members of the Commission did not, and could not }y 
expected to, read the testimony. 


I am, therefore, constrained to express the unqualified opinio) 
that neither the main report nor the subsidiary reports relating ty 
particular industries will stand if the full Commission will give dy 
consideration to appropriate petitions for reconsideration wherein thp 
foregoing errors are properly assigned, and supported by prope 
analysis. 

For the purpose of informing traffic managers of industrial com. 
panies what the report may mean in its probable future effect, both 
generally and in specific cases, the following observations seem per. 
tinent: 


While not purporting on its face to do so, the report seeks ty 
establish a new order of things, quite out of harmony with the 
practice of the carriers from time immemorial, with respect to the 
services to be performed within industrial plants in originating an 
delivering carload freight. 


In other words, the Commission has been “‘sold’”’ on the main 
principles stated in the proposed report of the Director of Traffic, 
entered in 1934; and without expressly saying so, the report neces. 
sarily means the initiation of a spotting charge at all plants served 
by more than a simple system of private side tracks, however, such 
term may be attempted to be defined. 


The main report, to use a popular phrase, ‘‘puts the carriers on 
the spot,’’ creating a situation in which, under their present financial 
circumstances, the railroads may be forced to propose initiation of 
charges and restriction of services which they do not favor and which 
their officials know to be impractical and undesirable from every 
point of view. These will be along the same lines proposed by the 
earriers twenty years ago, suspended by the Commission on petition 
of the National Industrial Traffic League and condemned by the Com- 
mission in Car Spotting Charges, 34 I. C. C. 609. 

The language of the main report, and particularly the syllabus 
or headnotes, might lead the ordinary or casual reader to deceive 
himself into thinking that all that is condemned is the payment of 
allowances enjoyed by numerous industries and where the service 
may go beyond that which the carrier could not perform without 
doing more than it undertakes to do for all industries under its tariffs 
and contracts of transportation. But that is not correct. The report 
condemns ‘‘the performance of service by the ecarrier’’ beyond what 
the Director of Service in his proposed report described as reasonably 
convenient points of interchange at or near the plant entrances. 

As to the supplemental reports, it may well be that the theory 
was entertained that the class I carriers might be embarrassed to 
take any action at all, in the absence of an order, particularly in 
view of the testimony adverse to the principles expressed in this 
report which was given by numerous general operating and traffic 
officers of the class I railroads. Yet those in charge of the matter for 
the Commission may well have feared that'a blanket cease and desist 
order or order requiring affirmative action by the carriers within a 
specified period would not stand the test of attack, as hereinbefore 
suggested. It is very possible that such thought was responsible for 
the selection of ten particular cases against which specific orders 
were directed requiring the carriers to cease and desist from making 
payments of allowance heretofore granted under section 15 of the act. 
Unless these industries take some formal action, on or before July 
15th, they will suffer material prejudice; and it was doubtless ex- 
pected that these might furnish a test case or test cases in the courts. 


PLUMBERS’ GOODS TO THE EAST 


J. E. Adair, chairman of the fourth section committee of the 
Central Freight Association, testifying at the hearing in fourth 
section application 15899, before Examiner H. W. Johnson May 31, 
said that the carriers, in that application, were seeking permis- 
sion to establish a rate of 45 cents on iron and steel boilers, cast 
iron radiators, iron and steel, and china and earthenware plumb- 
ers’ goods, fittings and electric generators, engines and switch- 
boards, from Sheboygan, Wis., to Boston, New York, Long Island, 
Newark, Philadelphia and Baltimore, without observing the long- 
and-short haul clause at intermediate points. The proposed rate 
would supersede various class rates under which the commodities 
were moving. As a matter of fact, he said, they really weren't 
moving by rail at all, because they could be moved by motor 
truck and motor ship at a cost, including special packing and 
delivery at destination, approximately 25 per cent under the 
proposed rate. He added that receivers of these goods at desti- 
nation cities had said, however, that if they could have a 45-cent 
all-rail rate they would be willing to specify rail shipments on 
their purchases because motor ship transportation was not avail- 
able all the year round. The origin point mentioned, Sheboygan, 
includes in its district the village of Kohler, Wis. 


Protest was made by T. J. McLaughlin, director of traffic, 
American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation. He said 
his company did not object to the 45 cent proposal as an attempt 
to get traffic back to the railroads from the trucks and the motor 
ships, but he did not feel that the Commission ought to permit 
that basis to stand without regard to the fourth section in seasons 
of the year when navigation on the Great Lakes was closed. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 






























LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Dallas.)—Whether damage 
to shipment of green onion plants was due to initial carrier’s 
failure to ice car to capacity, as directed by shipper, held for 
jury. (San Antonio U. & G. R. Co. vs. Clarke & Keller, 81 S. W. 
Rep. (2d) 113.) 

Verdict for shipper should not be disturbed on appeal, where 
reasonable minds could draw from the evidence that carrier failed 
to carry out shipper’s instructions embodied in bill of lading and 
that such failure was proximate cause of damage to shipment.— 
Ibid. 

In shipper’s action against carrier for damage to shipment of 
green onion plants, any error in admission of certificate of in- 
spector operating under Federal Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics as damaged condition of plants held harmless, where 
undisputed evidence was that plants were damaged as stated in 
certificate.—Ibid. 

In suit for damage to shipment of green onion plants be- 
cause of carrier’s failure to ice properly, exclusion of evidence 
of moving record of another shipment of such plants that moved 
in same train held not error, where there was no offer to show 
condition of such other shipment at point of origin or destina- 
tion. —Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, S. D. New York.)—Carrier had duty to take 
pigs from car before end of 28 hours from time when pigs were 
delivered for consignment and deliver them to consignee, or to 
take pigs from car before end of that period, for rest, water and 
feeding, for period of at least 5 consecutive hours, and that 
crate containing pigs was taken from train at points of destina- 
tion within 28-hour period did not relieve carrier of its obligation 
to feed pigs (45 USCA, Secs. 71-74). (United States vs. Railway 
Express Agency, 10 Fed. Supp. 259.) 

Purpose of statute requiring carrier to feed animals at expira- 
tion of 28 hours after they are received for consignment was to 
prevent express companies from starving animals while in their 
custody (45 USCA, Secs. 71-74).—Ibid. 

Carrier held liable for amount of statutory ‘penalty for fail- 
ure to feed pigs for over 38 hours after pigs were received for 
consignment, notwithstanding evidence showed that pigs re- 
mained in good condition, where carrier did not claim that it was 
prevented from complying with statute by storm or other acci- 
dental or unavoidable causes which could not have been antici- 
pated or avoided by exercise of diligence and foresight (45 
USCA, Secs. 71-74).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Ohio.)—Railroad service cannot be dis- 

continued unless and until some good and sufficient reason there- 
for is shown (Gen. Code, Sec. 504-3). (New York Cent. R. Co. 
vs. Public Service Commission of Ohio, 195 N. E. Rep. 566.) 
_ When particular railroad service sought to be discontinued 
is Only service along particular line serving number of com- 
munities, discontinuance should not be authorized unless rea- 
sonable, in view of public welfare and cost of operating service 
(Gen. Code, Sec. 504-3).—Ibid. 

Fact that railroad service is being furnished at loss is not 
alone sufficient to conclusively establish unreasonableness of 
order precluding discontinuance of service, although it is im- 
portant element to be considered in determining question.—Ibid. 

Actual loss in dollars and not book loss, unless book loss 
reflects actual loss, must be considered in determining applica- 
tion to discontinue railroad service.—Ibid. 
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In determining application to discontinue railroad service, 
Public Utilities Commission need not, but may, consider proposed 
substituted service (Gen. Code, Sec. 504-3).—Ibid. 

Order refusing to permit discontinuance of railroad service 
held not unreasonable under evidence, where territory served 
was populous and in ordinary times was prosperous, and in most 
of communities involved service ought to be discontinued was 
only existing rail service (Gen. Code, Sec. 504-3).—Ibid. 





(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Austin.)—-Where order of 
Railroad Commission fixing freight rates is attacked in court, 
court can determine whether rate is unjust and unreasonable but 
cannot fix rate which court deems just and reasonable. (Railroad 
Commission of Texas vs. Lamb, 81 S. W. Rep. (2d) 161). 


SUPREME COURT ACTION 


The Supreme Court of the United States, June 3, denied pe- 
titions for writs of certiorari in the following cases: 

No. 916, Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway Company 
et al. vs. Tarrant County Water Control and Improvement Dis- 
trict Number One, to the Court of Civil Appeals for the Second 
Supreme Judicial District of the State of Texas. This was a 
condemnation proceeding against the C. R. I. & G. to acquire 
certain lands. 

No. 987, Texas & Pacific Railway Company et al. vs. Louisi- 
ana Oil Refining Corporation et al., to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the fifth circuit at New Orleans. The railroads con- 
tended that “the critical issue for determination in this case 
related to the legal power of the Commission to repeal retro- 
actively interstate rates previously prescribed by it as maxima 
for observance on shipments of refined petroleum products from 
Shreveport to points in Texas and later increased under its 
sanction and authorization, but at the same time established in 
compliance with its correlative order as minima for intrastate 
application on like shipments contemporaneously made between 
points in Texas, a substantially coterminous rate territory.” 
The action was instituted by oil companies on January 27, 1933, 
to recover reparation on shipments from Shreveport to nearby 
points in Texas. Reparation had been awarded by the Com- 
mission, in No. 20002, Louisiana Oil Refining Corporation vs. 
A. & N. C. et al. The reparation award was upheld by the 
courts, 


PASSENGER FARE INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Asserting a belief that the Commission has full authority 
to require reduction in passenger fares and Pullman surcharges, 
the commissions of Colorado, North Dakota, Arkansas and South 
Dakota, in a brief in No. 26550, passenger fares and surcharges, 
have asked the Commission to require such reduction. They sub- 
mitted that the present maximum levels in passenger fares and 
Pullman surcharges, where maintained, were unreasonable, and 
should be condemned. They asserted that the fares had strangled 
out of existence a large part of the passenger traffic. They said 
that even if reductions would not increase net earnings, or if it 
would reduce them, the fares and charges had to be reduced in 
order to conform to the requirement of reasonableness of sec- 
tion 1 of the interstate commerce act. 

The Norfolk & Western, after reciting the efforts it had 
made to increase passenger revenues by experimental fares, asked 
that it be permitted to continue for an extended experimental 
period, the present basis of fares in effect on its line. But, it 
added, that if the Commission prescribed a permanent basis of 
fares with different levels in the respective groups the Norfolk 
& Western’s entire system should be included in the southern 
group because its competition was largely with southern carriers. 

Eastern lines, other than the Baltimore & Ohio, in sum- 
ming up a brief of 141 pages, said their passenger fares were 
not in violation of any section of the interstate commerce act. 
The general business depression, they said, had been the prin- 
cipal cause for the shrinkage of passenger revenue since 1929. 
The record afforded no warrant, they said, for the Commis- 
sion’s overruling the judgment of the executives of the eastern 
carriers that a reduction in the basic fares would result in 
net losses. A reduction, they said, would result in grave losses 
to the eastern roads, the principal ones falling on the most 
important larger carriers to such an extent as seriously to 
threaten their financial integrity. 

The Baltimore & Ohio said the Commission was fully em- 
powered to find that the basic rate in the eastern district was 
excessive and prohibitive and to require its reduction. It said 
it was only necessary to consider the results on lines that had 
departed from the basic fare and established rates that at- 
tracted the traveling public to convince even the most skeptical 
of the possibilities that lay in a removal of the real obstacle 
to liberal use of railroad passenger facilities. It pointed out 
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that the carriers which had lowered their fares had increased 


and were still increasing passenger travel. It advocated the 
elimination of the surcharge, reduction of the basic fare and 
the fixing of rates that would permit the traffic to move. 

Western lines, in their brief, said the evidence clearly 
disclosed that in their territory both the underlying basic fare 
and the presently applicable experimental basis of fares were 
not in excess of reasonable maxima or otherwise unlawful. 
Therefore, they urged that no order be made in regard to the 
fares in the western district. 

The United Commercial Travelers of America asked, as 
it said, for the benefit of the business men of the nation and 
for the railroads themselves that the Commission establish the 
lower rates suggested by it, namely, 1.5 cents for travel in 
coaches; 2.5 cents for travel in Pullman cars; the elimination 
of the existing surcharge and prohibition of any other type of 
extra charges under auy name. 

In conclusion the Atlantic Coast Lines said it took the posi- 
tion that the Commission should make no order in this case. 
The carriers, it said, should be left free in the exercise of 
their managerial discretion to take such steps of an experi- 
mental nature, or otherwise, as might appear to them to be 
best adapted lo the advancement of their ultimate welfare. 
Quoting from one of its witnesses, the Coast Line said it might 
be said that the maximum of 3.6 cents and minimum of 1.5 cents 
had been tried in the southeast, but that there had been no 
fair trial in the southeast of some intermediate fare. 

The Southern Railway and the Seaboard Air Line said they 
were not familiar with conditions affecting traffic in the east 
and west, and it should, therefore, be understood that the evi- 
dence offered by them was not intended as criticism of pas- 
senger fares applicable in any other territory. Obviously, they 
said, if conditions were dissimilar in the respective territories, 
there was no necessity for a uniform bases of fares. They sub- 
mitted that the facts to which they had called attention abun- 
dantly demonstrated the legality and propriety of the present 
bases of fares in the south. 

Receivers of the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee said 
that upon the facts of record the Commission should express the 
opinion that the respondents transporting passenger traffic be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee should not maintain a basic one 
way fare in coaches of less than 2.5 cents per mile. They said 
they realized that respondents would not be obliged to heed such 
an expression of opinion by the Commission in the absence of 
an order. But they suggested that if such an expression of 
opinion should not cause the railroads, in their own interest, 
to establish a compensatory fare between Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, the matter could again be brought before the Commission 
for additional consideration and appropriate action. 


ADVANCED FREIGHT RATES 


Further information as to the action of state commissions 
with respect to Ex Parte No. 115 increases, contained in a bul- 
letin issued by John E. Benton, general solicitor of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, follows: 


In Connecticut the increases have taken effect without commis- 
sion approval, which is not required. 

In Iowa by an order dated May 28 the increases were allowed on 
5 days’ notice, with the following exceptions: Soya bean cake and 
meal; linseed cake and meal; prepared animal or poultry feed (not 
condimental or medicinal); and clay products where the line haul 
rate is 8 cents per 100 Ibs. or less. The order also provided that car- 
load rates on bituminous coal may not be increased in excess of 5 
cents per ton. The authority granted is without prejudice to the 
right of any party to file complaint against rates increased. 

In Maryland by an order dated April 9 the increases were allowed 
to become effective on one day’s notice, subject to complaint or to 
investigation on the Commission’s own motion. 

In New Jersey by an order dated May 8 the increases were al- 
lowed to become effective on May 15, subject to the proviso that the 
rates ‘‘will not result in greater maximum increases than seven per 
cent of the total line haul transportation charge.” 

In Rhode Island by an order dated April 9 the increases were al- 
lowed to become effective coincidently with the interstate increases. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 4107, the Commission has suspended from 
June 5 until January 5 schedules in supplements Nos. 30 and 31 
to Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe I. C. C. No. 9949, and supplement 
No, 19 to Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe I. C. C. No. 12401. The 
suspended schedules propose to increase the rates on canta- 
loupes or melons, carloads, from certain stations on the Santa 
Fe in southern New Mexico to various destinations in western 
trunk line and official territories. The following is illustrative: 


Rates in cents per 100 pounds, from Las Cruces, N. Mex, to St. 
Louis, Mo., present rate 90, proposed rate 105; rates in cents per 100 
pounds from Las Cruces, N. Mex., to Chicago, Ill., present rate 97, 
proposed rate 113. 


In I. and S. No. 4105, the Commission has suspended from 
June 2 until January 2 schedules in supplements Nos. 90 and 
91 to Mobile & Ohio I. C. C. No. B-798. The suspended schedules 
propose to increase the switching charges at Montgomery, Ala., 
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from $2.25 per car to $4.25 per car, only in so far as it appli, 
on interstate traffic, for account of the Mobile & Ohio Railrogg 

In I. and S. No. 4106, the Commission has suspended fron, 
June 3 until January 3 schedules in Johanson’s I. C. C. Nos. 27 
and 2710. The suspended schedules propose to revise commogjj, 
descriptions, minimum weights and rates on glass articles, cq. 
loads, from producing points in the southwest to destinations j 
western trunk line, southwestern and southern freight ASSOCiatioy 
territories. The adjustment was primarily designed to elimina, 
fourth section departures, but various collateral changes » 
sulted in numerous increases, particularly in minimum charg 
per car. 


INCOME ACCOUNT RULES, MODIFIED 


The Commission, by division 4, by order, has modified th. 
uniform system of accounts to be kept by steam railroads unde 
which those who prepare the annual reports of the carriers yjjj 
show more minute accounts in the 1935 annual report. 

In the operating income account they are to show net rents: 
in the miscellaneous deductions from income they are to show 
income available for fixed charges; in fixed charges they are ty 
show income after fixed charges; in contingent charges they are 
to show contingent interest; and in the supplementary statement 
of specified income items they are to show net railway operating 
income before depreciation, net income before federal income 
taxes and net income before depreciation and federal income 
taxes. The order became effective on and after June 1. It was 
made public June 5. 


RAIL COSTS AND CODES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureax 


Ideas or suggestions that elimination of codes of fair competi. 
tion would reduce railroads costs are not, it is authoritatively 
stated, based on calculations made by any railroad organization. 
Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of Railway Eco. 
nomics, who submitted estimates as to increased costs of ma- 
terials and supplies used by railroads, as part of the case made 
by the railroads in Ex Parte No. 115, said he had made no 
estimates since then. 

In the estimates of increases in the expenses of railroads 
submitted in that case was a figure of $134,000,000 on account of 
increased prices. The estimate was based on data supplied by 
the railroads in March, 1934, and believed to reflect the trend 
as of about the end of that month. At the end of 1934, when the 
estimates were submitted to the Commission, prices seemed to be 
about the same as in April, though, in the meantime, they had 
gone up for a while and then receded. The estimates based on 
the figures received at the end of March or early April were 
believed to reflect the price fact near the end of the year. 

Elimination of the codes have been taken by some as indicat- 
ing that prices will be reduced. On that assumption, some sug- 
gestions have been made that railroad costs will come down. 
But, in several industries, announcements have been made that 
the codes will be observed, though they are no longer com- 
pulsory. 

Estimates or ideas that prices will come down by reason of 
the elimination of codes are believed, thus far, to have small 
foundation in fact, for the reason, among others, that so-called 
code prices, especially in respect of coal, began crumbling in 
January of this year, even before the Commission made its deci- 
sion in Ex Parte No. 115. The fall in prices was so great in 
some parts of the country that representatives of both mine 
operators and miners made vigorous efforts to stop it by asking 
the NRA to bestir itself in behalf of price maintenance by prose- 
cutions for violations of the code. 

What happened with respect to coal was duplicated with 
regard to some other commodities so that estimates as to the 
effect of the court’s decision on expenses of the railroads may 
be, it is believed, no better than guesses. 


ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORTATION 


Economics of Transportation is the title of a new book by 
J. Philip Locklin, assistant professor of economics, University of 
Illinois, published by Business Publications, Inc., Chicago. As the 
title indicates, it is a study of the economic aspects of transpor- 
tation rather than a consideration of its practical aspects. Be- 
ginning with a brief history of transportation in the United 
States, the body of the book deals with the railroads, their regu- 
lation, the way in which railroad rates are made, and their 
economic effects on production, prices, and distribution. Water, 
highway, and air transportation are examined with less detail 
in the concluding chapters. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 26888 and Sub. No. 1, assigned for June 5, at 
Winona, Minn., before Examiner Johnson, was canceled, and re- 
assigned for June 14, in the U. S. Court Rooms, Winona, Minn., be- 
fore Examiner H. W. Johnson. 
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Freight Traffic Report 


Fastman Takes ‘Railroads to Task for Their Handling 
of Freight and the Rates—Suggestions for Changes 


As the conclusion of a critical survey of their methods of 
handling carload freight in practically every aspect of it, their 
rates and their methods of making them, the railroads of the 
country, by suggestion, are asked by Coordinator Eastman to 
make What might be deemed a revolutionary overhauling of their 
ways and practices. The suggestions are made in a four-part 
freight traffic report made by the Coordinator’s Section of Trans- 
portation Service of which J. R. Turney is the director. The 
report is to contain four parts, the remaining two being in process 


of preparation. : ; 
Two suggestions will indicate to railroads and shippers the 


character of ideas put forth in the report. One is for the 
development of a system of railway cargo operations and rates 
making possible profitable handling of train loads of basic 
commodities without intermediate yardings and at greatly re- 
duced rates, and the contemporaneous development of a system 
of light-powered short train units for concentration and distribu- 
tion of carload traffic and for special high speed service. 

In that connection it will be recalled by both railroads and 
shippers that the Commission, up to this time, has set its face 
against suggestions for trainload or cargo rates. 

The other suggestion that is believed to show the character of 
steps recommended by Mr. Turney, and approved, by implication, 
by the Coordinator, is a central rate tariff publishing agency 
evolving a system of freight charges applying uniformly through- 
out the country, the theory being of a national and not a pro- 
vincial system of transport. 

The survey is based in part on the conclusion that Amer- 
ican commerce has become predominantly national in character 
and that in dealing with railroad problems the time has come, 
both for the carriers and the regulatory authorities ‘‘to sub- 
ordinate provincal to national considerations”; also that the 
ways of the railroads are susceptible to great improvement and 
that such improvement is essential. 

The report deals, however, not merely with transportation of 
freight by railroad, but with transportation by all types of 
agencies, water, motor trucks and pipe lines, the survey showing, 
according to the conclusions reached that railroad transportation, 
although potentially the fastest land transportation is the slow- 
est, the idea being to have a coordinated system of transportation. 

According to the report the overall cost of transportation 
is lowest by cargo carriers, water and pipe line, carlot, both by 
water and rail, is the next higher and that highway transporta- 
tion is the most costly. 

In a statement issued in connection with the promulgation 
of the first two parts of the report, Coordinator Eastman said: 


Eastman’s Foreword 


The Coordinator of Transportation has released the most im- 
portant report of his section of transportation service under the 
direction of Mr. J. R. Turney yet submitted. It deals with all phases 
of freight traffic (other than the merchandise traffic upon which a 
report has already been submitted) by all types of transportation 
ee railroads water carriers motor truck, and pipe 
ines. 

The report is the result of nearly two years of intensive effort, 
not only by the section but by thousands of shippers and hundreds 
of manufacturers and carriers of all kinds who cooperated in furnish- 
ing the data. No such comprehensive information in regard to freight 
traffic has hitherto been available. Not only does it include the basic 
facts with respect to markets, traffic flow, shipper needs, commodity 
classifications, rates, and revenue, but it also supplies detailed an- 
alyses of the costs of handling freight by railway, highway, water, 
and pipe line, enabling comparisons to be made of every phase of 
operation and service. : 

In submitting the report to the regional coordinating committees 
of the railroads, the Coordinator made these comments: ; 

“All conclusions and suggestions in this report are based on this 
underlying factual survey. They have not been drawn out of the air, 
but have been derived from the facts and statistics which have been 
assembled. The supporting data are indicated in great detail. 

“Some of these conclusions and suggestions will be regarded as 
radical or revolutionary, and I anticipate that they will be received 
with skepticism. That is a normal attitude and an entirely appropri- 
ate one, so long as the skepticism is open-minded. The matters dealt 
with in the report are of such vast scope and importance that definite 
recommendations with respect to changes in present methods and 
practices, from me or from my section of transportation service, 
would not be justified at this stage nor until the data have been 
reviewed by others. We offer, therefore, not recommendations but 
suggestions. 

“For my own part, I express for the present only the conviction 
that modern commercial needs and competitive transportation con- 
ditions imperatively demand a thorough reexamination of the operat- 
ing methods of the railroads, of their service and equipment, and of 
their rate structure. If the report herewith submitted demonstrates 
nothing else, it demonstrates this. I believe that the need for many 
comprehensive changes will be found. The report and the data which 
accompany it will, I am confident, be of great value in such a re- 
examination.” 

For convenience, the report is presented in four distinct parts. 
The first is the report proper, which is a small pamphlet containing 
a succinct statement of the ultimate facts revealed by the surveys, and 
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the section’s suggestions as to what should be done to meet the 
changed conditions disclosed. The second part is a larger volume, 
containing a more detailed narrative of the more important facts de- 
veloped by the eight surveys upon which the report is based. The 
third part is a volume presenting statistical analyses of the daize 
collected. The fourth part, consisting of two volumes, contains 
detailed summaries of the data. 

These parts are so arranged that any topic can readily be fol- 
lowed down through the series. Those desiring to locate the sup- 
porting evidence for the concise findings in the first part, can obtain 
it in narrative form in the second part, in the statistical analyses 
of the third part, and in the detailed statistics of the fourth part. 
The first two parts are now being presented, and the others will soon 
be available. 

The report undertakes to show what is needed to obtain for the 
country a modern system of transport which will develop national 
trade and markets and stabilize the industry. It points the way to 
the use that can best be made of each type of transportation and 
indicates how they can all be welded for service, although not for 
ownership or operation, into a well coordinated system. It seeks to 
preserve keen competition where it stimulates good service and effi- 
ciency, but not where it causes serious waste. It proposes that cer- 
tain work of common concern, such as pricing, scheduling, routing, 
and marketing, be handled cooperatively for the carriers by a few 
joint agencies, and that the carriers also jointly operate or use equip- 
ment, terminals, and facilities where this will improve service and 
Save expense. The report further indicates the need for far-reaching 
changes in service, rates, equipment, and methods of operation, to 
be brought about gradually over a period of time. 


The facts gathered in the surveys show clearly that local traffic 
handled by a single railroad is now much less important than inter- 
line traffic, and that the bulk of freight traffic moves between two 
or more of the nine geographic divisions into which the country has 
been divided by the railroads for rate-making purposes. This shows 
that American commerce has become predominantly national in char- 
acter, and that in dealing with railroad problems the time has come, 
both for the carriers themselives and for regulatory authorities, to 
subordinate provincial to national considerations. 


Improvement Essential 


The report finds that great improvement in service is both pos- 
sible and essential. Railway service, although potentially the fastest 
of all land transport, is now far slower in general than highway serv- 
ice and not much if any faster than water or pipe-line service. The 
potential speed superiority of the railroads is lost through infre- 
quent schedules and terminal delays (the survey shows that a car 
is in motion less than one-third of the time while it is in the hands 
of the carriers). These terminal delays are largely caused in pres- 
ent practice by the constant assembling and reassembling of carlots 
to make up long trains, and together with the parallel schedules 
maintained by competing railroads are responsible for infrequent 
service. Present types of freight cars were also found to be poorly 
adapted to modern commercial needs, since they often require patrons 
to ship in much too large quantities to secure the benefit of carload 
rates and also cause them to incur unnecessary expense in packing, 
loading, unloading and drayage. 

Freight rates were found to be in the greatest confusion, owing 
in part to the continuance of old methods of rate-making which 
grew up when most shippers had no choice except to ship by rail. 
A most important and significant fact at present is that shippers 
generally have the alternative of providing their own transportation 
by highway, just as many of the larger shippers have already done 
by pipe line or water. A further reason for the confusion is the 
attempt to preserve conflicting classification and territorial rate 
systems which, judged by modern conditions, are provincial and not 
well suited to the needs of a commerce which is now essentially 
national in character. 

The report collects and presents for the first time data which 
demonstrate that for short distances the railroad carload rates are 
substantially in excess of the cost to the shipper of furnishing 
his own transportation by highway. In the case of a number of 
important commodities, this is true for distances as great as 200 miles 
or more. This disparity is not necessary, since from a cost stand- 
point it appears that rail carload rates can generally be made lower 
than truckload highway rates for most distances outside of terminal 
areas, although this is not true of merchandise traffic where the 
truck range is about 100 miles. Analysis shows that the trouble lies 
partly in a failure, under present rate-making methods, to deal 
properly with cost and value-of-the-service considerations. The re- 
port undertakes to show how this difficulty can be avoided. 

Present transport facilities are found to exceed the prospective 
demand, and the conclusion is reached that new facilities should be 
provided only where, by reason of greater efficiency, they will pay 
for themselves and when demanded by general, as distinglished from 
individual carrier or local competitive considerations, 


Cost of Transportation 


Comparing the overall cost of transportation by the several types 
of carriers, the report finds that the costs of the cargo carriers, 
water and pipe line, is now lowest; that the carlot carriers, water 
and rail, rank next; and that highway transportation is the cost 
costly. These are general findings, not always applicable to special 
conditions, It is found, however, that the potential cost of rail 
cargo operation, if it were permitted, is as low as pipe line cargo 
cost. The overall rail cost is now inflated by ‘yard’ costs, which 
comprise over half of the total costs, and by the excessive costs 
of concentration of traffic in long trains and distribution by way 
trains. The report further finds that by coordination of railway fa- 
cilities, the service can be improved and the cost reduced. 

Among the many suggestions made in the report for the correc- 
tion of the conditions revealed by the surveys, the following are the 
most important: 

Concentration of rate-making and tariff publishing in the 
hands of a single carrier agency, which in time should gradually 
evolve a system of freight charges applying uniformly throughout the 
United States, designed to encourage the movement by all agencies 
of the maximum possible tonnage at the lowest profitable rates. 

2. Development of a scientific rate technique in place of the 
present arbitrary and confused processes, which will use modern 
methods of costing to determine the general rate level necessary for 
profitable operation, and also the variations in charges which should 
be made to allow for variations in weight, bulk, risk, as well as 
length of haul, but on the other hand, will determine the classifica- 
tion rating of different commodities, properly grouped, from the 
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standpoint of the relative adjustment which will attract the max- 
imum volume of traffic at profitable rates. . 

3. Development of container equipment designed to handle eco- 
nomically much smaller loads than are now made necessary by 
carload minimum weights, and also designed to eliminate packing 
and facilitate mechanical loading and unloading. These containers 
would move freely and be interchangeable on railways, highways 
and waterways, making possible universal collection and delivery of 
all carload freight and the motorization of many railway terminals. 

4. Development of a system of railway cargo operations and 
rates making possible profitable handling of train loads of basic 
commodities without intermediate yardings and at greatly reduced 
rates, and the contemporaneous development of a system of light- 
powered short train units for concentration and distribution of car- 
lot traffic and for special high speed services. 

5. Drastic reduction in inter carrier routes and interchanges by 
voluntary restriction of such routes to a limited number of com- 
petitive carrier channels and the gradual closing of alternative and 
circuitous routes, 

Summary of Report 


The first volume of the report contains a summary of the 
traffic considered, the service, the charges, the operations, and 
the coordination deemed necessary, each broken down into 
what might be used as chapter headings with references to pages 
in the report, as follows: 


The Traffic 


I. Underlying Surveys. The report is the result of concurrent 
surveys of freight transport operations of all types of carriers. It as- 
sembles traffic, service, charge, and operative data, essential to design 
a coordinated system of transport, utilizing all types of facilities and 
agencies. (Page 15) 

Il. Profitability of Freight Service. Freight transport tends to 
become unprofitable because of a surplus of facilities, competitive 
ratemaking and service, and utilization of obsolete equipment, plant 
and methods, as well as less economical modes of transportation. 
(Page 16) 

III. Freight Volume. It appears unlikely that increased produc- 
tion within the immediate future will provide a volume of carrier 
freight traffic as large as that which existed prior to 1930. This is 
true because of the relocation and decentralization in industry, change 
in power and fuels, and increase of private transportation. (Page 18) 

IV. Freight Traffic Markets. The bulk of American traffic is pro- 
duced in small towns but principally consumed in large cities. Basic 
materials are produced in the South and West and processed and 
largely consumed in the East. (Page 18) 

V. Freight Commerce. American commerce has definitely as- 
sumed a national aspect. This development requires subordination 
of provincial to national considerations in dealing with carrier rela- 
tions, facilities, operations and charges. (Page 19) 


The Service 


VI. Elements of Transportation Service. Modern business demands 

celerity in movement, universal door-to-door service and equipment 
adapted to business needs. (Page 23) - 
7 VII. Transportation Speed. The potential superiority of the rail- 
way, resulting from its road speed, is dissipated by voluntary re- 
strictions, infrequent schedules, and frequent yardings and inter- 
changes. As a result, a large volume of carload traffic now moves 
by highway. (Page 23) 

VIII. Completeness of Transportation Service. Equipment is now 
available whereby rail and water carriers can render complete service 
to all patrons economically. (Page 24) 

IX. Schedule Correlation, The motor vehicle is superior in its 
ability to synchronize its schedules with the patron’s needs. Rail and 
water carriers are handicapped by a limited number of schedules, and 
by operation of parallel schedules for competitive reasons. Rail car- 
riers have it within their power to reduce, if not to overcome, this 
handicap. (Page 25) 

xX. Adaptness. Carriers can reduce substantially the shipper’s 
cost of transportation by providing vehicles which are shock-proofed 
to reduce packing, fitted with economical temperature control appa- 
ratus, and constructed to facilitate cheap loading and unloading. 


(Page 26) 
The Charges 


XI. Elements of Freight Charges. The present system of freight 
transport charges should be reorganized to meet conditions, which 
have resulted from the ability of the shipper to provide his own 
transportation. (Page 29) 

XII. Freight Traffic Sales Unit. The present carlot sales unit 
and minimum weight requirement are no longer adapted to com- 
mercial needs, are conducive to uneconomical loading, and tend to 
divert cargo shipments from the railways. The price scale should 
vary with the size of shipment, from a ton to a train load, permit- 
ting shipments in any amount, but creating an incentive for full in- 
stead of minimum loading. (Page 30) 

XIII. Freight Commodity Classification. Modern conditions re- 
quire that all commodities be classified objectively into a limited num- 
ber of groups, according to nature, utility and state of processing, and 
that such groups be rated solely with respect to their potentialities 
to produce the maximum volume of profitable traffic, excluding con- 
sideration of cost characteristics. (Page 31) 

XIV. Price Level. The present level of railway rates generally 
is higher than that of other carriers, and in many cases exceeds the 
cost to the shipper of providing his own transportation. To assure 
efficient and stable service, the price level should be designed to make 


transportation profitable. (Page 34) 
XV. Price Structure. The data indicate that different carrier 


rate structures, in different territories, are no longer justified by 
present conditions. To avoid discrimination among shippers and un- 
economic distribution of traffic between carriers, the present rate 
structure should be readjusted to evaluate the distinctive cost charac- 
teristics of shipments. (Page 68) 

XVI. Tariffs. Tariff complexity can be reduced and the utility 
increased by unification of rate systems and publishing authorities, 
by simplifying commodity classification and by grouping carrier routes 
into a limited number of definite channels. (Page 71) 


The Operations 


XVII. Statistical Analyses. The statistical data of all transport 
agencies should be uniformly amplified to permit analysis of operations 
for budgeting, managerial control and supervision, operating and plant 
improvement, pricing, servicing, marketing and planning. (Page 73) 

XVIII. Carrier Inquiries. The underlying statistical analyses of 
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the report are based upon data furnished by rail, water, pipe line ay 
highway carriers. Generally these data embrace the actual traffic and 
operating statistics of the entire base year. (Page 76) "7 

XIX. Nature of Operations. Capacity of present transport facili 
ties appears to exceed the prospective demand. Additional faciliti« 
are justified only when their economic superiority makes preg, 
facilities obsolete, and when demanded by general as distinquishs 
from individual or local welfare. (Page 77) 

XX. Circuity of Movement. Additional cost of transport, regy). 
ing from the circuity of the average rail shipment, can be reduce } 
cooperative group routing. (Page 77) 

XXI. Overall Costs. To provide an equivalent amount of tr 
service, the pipe line carriers require the least in capital investmen; 
and the rail carriers the most, if governmental expenditures for 
waterways and highways be excluded. The cost of operative trans. 
port is cheapest in the case of water cargo carriers, and most expen. 
sive in the case of rail and water carlot carriers. (Page 78) 7 

XXII. Carrier Fixed Plant. Due to the burden of an exclugiy, 
transport way, rail and pipe line unit costs for maintenance of fix¢j 
plant are relatively the same, and if government expenditures for 
maintenance of waterways and highways be excluded, much high 
than the comparable costs of carriers using such ways. (Page 79). 

XXIII. Transport Power. The data indicate that in thin traf 
areas, consideration should be given to the utilization of small-powe 
— and light locomotives which manufacturers now offer 

Page , 


XXIV. Transport Vehicles. A railway car of shock-proof chassis 
with multiple sets of containers, which are interchangeable betwee, 
railway, waterway, and highway vehicles, versatile in design, adaptej 
to present day sales units, and accessible for economical loading ani 
unloading, would improve transportation service, reduce its cost and 
discourage uneconomic distribution of traffic (Page 85) 

XXV. Conducting Transportation. The cost of operating carrier 
facilities is relatively greater for carlot than for cargo carriers. Sub. 
stantial economies in rail transportation costs appear possible in opera- 
tion of freight station facilities and in assemblage operations. (Page 


90) 

XXVI. Transport Overhead. Rail overhead expenditure for ex. 
ecutive direction, sales promotion and insurance are relatively lower 
than comparable expenses of the other types of carriers, while rail 
tax expenses are relatively higher. (Page 93) 

XXVIII. Yard and Terminal Operations. Economy in rail yard 
service has been sacrificed to attain economy in road movement by 
heavy train loading, with the result that yard costs are greater than 
road costs. The terminal cost of rail and water carlot carriers far 
exceeds that of other carriers and is about twice the cost of high- 
way service. (Page 95) 


XXVIII. Line Opperations. Due largely to intermediate yardings 
and to the distribution of freight from terminal centers by way 
trains, rail line costs are relatively higher than costs of comparable 
services of all other transport media, except highways. (Page 98) 

XXIX. Integrated Movement. It appears that rail transport can 
be improved and its cost reduced by motorizing many collection and 
delivery services, establishing cargo (train load) service, and, in the 
case of many distributive operations, by substituting small-powered, 
light trains of a few cars for conventional trains of cargo type but of 
carlot consist. (Page 101) 


XXX. Intercarrier Operations. The present policy of wide open 
routing leads to preferential treatment of shippers, undue prolixity 
and complexity in tariffs, circuitous routing, unnecessary inter- 
changes, excessive terminal delays and thereby burdens industry, as 
well as the carriefs, with avoidable waste. (Page 104) 


anspor 


Coordination 


XXXI. Objectives. Coordination seeks, by a speedy, complete, 
convenient carrier service at simple, cheap but profitable rates, to 
develop the nation’s transport adequately to fulfill every need of in- 
dustry, promote trade and commerce among its citizens, develop 
markets of production and distribution, and stabilize the industry to 
the end that labor and capital employed therein shall be well compen- 
sated and made secure. To attain these objectives, it proposes to 
promote beneficial competition and to eliminate evil competition, to 
fuse common facilities of whatever kind into a single transport sys- 
tem, and to integrate joint functions into common agencies, (Page 106) 

XXXII. Competition. Competition, insofar as it stimulates serv- 
ice, efficiency and economy, should be promoted, but the evils of 
unrestrained agency, price, market and plant competition need to be 


avoided. (Page 107) F 
XXXIII. Management. Integration of commerce, territory, and 
industry makes necessary a parallel integration in joint carrier 


agencies of the common functions of pricing, through scheduling, re- 
dundant service, routing, marketing and.research. (Page 109) 
XXXIV. Agencies. Each form of transport is superior to each 
other form in some important respects, and inferior in others. All 
should be integrated by joint rates, interchangeable eauipment, and 
common facilities, under a program designed to use each form in the 
field_of its greatest utility. (Page 111) : 
XXXV. Operations. Wherever necessary for serviceable, efficient, 
or economical operations, all carrier equipment, terminals, and_ fa- 
cilities should be used jointly and interchangeably by carriers of all 
types,. under appropriate and fair user arrangements. (Page 113) 
XXXVI. Effect. The suggested plan of coordination will pro- 
mote public welfare and at the same time protect and conserve the 


interests of owners and employes of the transportation industry. 
(Page 114) 
PWA AND RAILROADS 
Public Works Administrator Ickes has announced that 


PWA’s $200,000,000 “railroad program” has been practically com- 
pleted. Under this program “work” loans were made to rail- 
roads for purchase of equipment and the making of improve 
ments. The PWA estimates that the railroad program resulted 
in employment for approximately 200,000 men in the railroad and 
other industries. Specific reference was made to the Pennsyl- 
vania electrification project between New York and Washington 
and the financing of nine stream-lined trains, including the 
“Flying Yankee” of the Boston & Maine, the “Comet” of the 
New Haven, and trains of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, the 
Milwaukee and the Baltimore & Ohio. Loans were made to 31 
railroad companies by the PWA. Orders for 14,675 freight 
cars and 123 engines were financed through such loans. 
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June 8, 1935 
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RAIL PENSION PLAN ABANDONED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


There Will be no further attempts at rail pension legislation 
at the present session of Congress if suggestions contained in a 
letter addressed to Chairman Rayburn of the House interstate 
and foreign commerce committee by President Roosevelt are 
adopted. The President’s letter said it would be “unwise” to try 
to adopt new legislation on the ‘subject at this session. Instead, 
it suggests a resolution to appoint a commission to “investigate 
the factual situation” and to recommend future legislation. The 
text of the letter, sent under date of June 6, is as follows: 


In conformity with my telephone conversation with you, I am 
enclosing herewith a letter to me from the attorney general under 
date of June 4. This letter follows conferences between the attorney 
general, the coordinator of transportation, and Mr, Donald Richberg. 
The attorney general suggests that in view of the sweeping char- 
acter of the Supreme Court decision in the railroad retirement case, 
it would be unwise to attempt to secure new legislation at this ses- 
sion of the Congress. He further suggests the passage of a resolution 
py the Congress to create a commission to investigate the factual 
situation and make findings and suggestions for further legislation, if 
any. 

The Attorney General’s letter to the President referred to 
above, was as follows: 


Pursuant to your request of May 10 that the railroad retirement 
matter be discussed with Mr. Eastman and Mr. Richberg, a con- 
ference was held in Mr. Richberg’s office on May 23, at which Mr. 
Richberg, Mr. Eastman, and Asggistant Attorney General Stephens 
were present and discussed the matter. The following conclusions, 
which I believe are sound, were reached at that conference: 

1. It was deemed inadvisable to request the Supreme Court to 
grant a rehearing. On May 25 a release was issued to the press 
setting forth the reasons why a rehearing was not requested, as fol- 
lows: “Every phase of the case and every issue of fact and law urged 
by the government, or which has been emphasized by others inter- 
ested, was fully considered and discussed by the court in both the 
majority and minority opinions. 

“There have been brought to the attention of the department 
no new issues which could be presented to the court; and to the 
contentions made by the government in brief and in argument it is 
believed that nothing could be added.”’ 

2. In view of the sweeping character of the decision, it was de- 
termined that it would be unwise to attempt to secure new legislation 
at this session of congress. 

3. It was determined, however, in conformity with Mr. Eastman’s 
suggéstion, that Congress be requested to pass a resolution to create 
a commission to investigate the factual situation and make findings 
and suggestions for further legislation, if any. 

You will recall that on May 17 the coordinator wrote you sug- 
gesting such a resolution, and on May 20 you referred this matter 
to me for recommendations. 


Representative Keller, of Illinois, has introduced H. R. 8371, 
providing for a pension system for railroad employes. 


WINDING UP RAIL PENSION BOARD 


Representative Crosser, of Ohio, has introduced House joint 
resolution 310 continuing the Railroad Retirement Board for 
a period of 60 days for the purpose of liquidating its affairs 
and authorizing an appropriation of $35,000 to pay the board 
and its employes for services heretofore rendered on, prior to 
and subsequent to May 6, when the Supreme Court declared 
unconstitutional the railroad pension act, and for services to 
be rendered in the next 60 days. The board, under the resolu- 
tion, would return documents in its possession to those from 
whom they were procured, and would make a report on its 
— and experience to the President for transmission to 
/ongress. 


RAILROAD LABOR BILLS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Lonergan, of Connecticut, chairman of the Senate 
interstate commerce subcommittee handling organized railroad 
labor's “billion dollar” legislative program, began hearings June 
3 on the bills designed to shorten hours, increase pay, and in- 
crease railroad employment. Spokesmen for railroad manage- 
ment have declared that enactment of these measures would in- 
crease the operating expenses of the railroads more than a bil- 
lion dollars a year, 

The first bill taken up was S. 543, a bill to promote the safety 
of employes and travelers on common carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce by railroads by compelling such carriers to main- 
tain tracks, bridges, and appurtenances thereto in safe and suit- 
able condition. This bill was put forward by the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

Under the terms of the measure a bureau of inspection of 
tracks, bridges and appurtenances would be set up within the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the chief inspector and four 
assistant chief inspectors to be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The chief in- 
spector would receive $6,000 a year and the others $5,000 a year. 
The Commission would appoint twenty inspectors of tracks and 
appurtenances thereto and ten inspectors of bridges and appur- 
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tenances. The objective of the bill is to provide for inspection 
to reveal defects and make the railroads correct them virtually 
in the same manner that cars and locomotives are inspected for 
safety purposes, 

Appearing for the maintenance of way brotherhood, L. KE, 
Keller, of Detroit, submitted a general statement in support o 
the bill prepared by F. H. Fljozdal, president, and then went into 
a more detailed explanation of why the legislation was desired. 

One of the principal points made by Mr. Keller was that the 
railroads had speeded up their freight trains as well as their 
passenger trains. He said a great deal had been said about 
taster passenger trains but little about increased speed of freight 
trains. The average speed of freight trains from 1923 to 1933, 
said he, had been increased 44 per cent. On the other hand, said 
he, maintenance work and forces had been substantially curtailed. 

In the years 1923 to 1933, said Mr. Keller, there were 69,241 
persons killed and 993,018 persons injured in reportable steam 
railway accidents, In recent years, continued he, many wrecks 
had occurred as the result of defective maintenance of tracks, 
bridges and appurtenances. He read from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Bureau of Safety reports in support of this 
assertion. 

In 1923, said he, there were 210,913 section men on the Class 
I railroads. In 1933 there were 107,846. In 1923 there was for 
each section foreman an average of 9.6 miles of track and in 1933, 
14.7 miles. The number of bridge and building foremen had 
declined from 5,440 to 2,751, and the number of bridge and build- 
ing mechanics had declined from 34,535 in 1923 to 14,441 in 1938. 

In the last five years, said Mr. Keller, the carriers had seri- 
ously curtailed their maintenance of way expenditures with the 
result that they were two billion dollars behind in maintenance 
of way and structures, and that the condition of tracks and 
bridges had unquestionably suffered. 

From 1923 to 1933, said Mr. Keller, railway mileage increased 
4.9 per cent; the number of section foremen decreased 31.1 per 
cent; the average miles a foreman increased 53 per cent; the 
number of section men dropped nearly 50 per cent; their hours 
of work a mile of track fell 66 per cent; the number of bridge 
foremen declined 55.3 per cent; the number of bridge men 
dropped over 58 per cent; their hours of work declined 65.2 
per cent; the carriers engaged in an unprecedented program of in- 
creasing speed of trains and the Commission reported 24,655 
train accidents due to defective maintenance that caused 209 
deaths and 5,137 injuries. 

In contrast to the impression left by spokesmen for the 
rail- bridge and track inspection bill that lack of maintenance 
of way and structures was resulting in an increase in acci- 
dents, engineer witnesses for the railroads made statements to 
the contrary. 

R. B. Bell, assistant chief engineer of the Santa Fe System, 
and J. V. Neubert, chief engineer maintenance of way, New 
York Central, members of a committee of railroad engineers 
that especially made a study of the proposed legislation and its 
effect on operation of the railroads, gave testimony. 

One of the principal points made by Mr. Bell was that if 
the bill became law the railroads virtually would be at the 
mercy of the orders of the bridge and track federal inspectors 
requiring expenditure of large sums of money. Though provi- 
sion was made for appeal to the Commission he said practical 
considerations would make it difficult for the Commission to 
pass on the question of whether or not ordered improvements 
were needed. 

“We submit,’ said Mr. Bell, “that the railroad property 
in the United States is now maintained in a safe and suitable 
condition—in fact, is maintained with very high degree of safety 
and that the bill is wholly unnecessary and is objectionable as 
a potential source of a large added expense to the railroads.” 

The safety records of the railroads, asserted Mr. Bell, 
showed that accidents had been reduced drastically in the last 
ten years, as well as in the period prior thereto, and there was 
no necessity for government intervention or supervision in this 
connection and no reason to expect that such intervention would 
tend to promote safe operation. 

Contrary to general belief, said Mr. Bell, accidents due to 
defects on account of improper maintenance of way and struc- 
tures had continued to decrease throughout the depression 
period. It was true that, due to the depression, said he, that 
train miles had decreased, but accidents had decreased twice 
as fast. 

Curtailment in maintenance work had not been at the ex- 
pense of safety, said he, adding that this was shown by great 
reduction in accidents. He said the carriers now maintained 


an adequate inspection organization for the prevention of acci- 
dents and the added force proposed under the bill would be the 
beginning of a duplication of that organization and would serve 
no purpose of safety. 

Railroad officers and employes charged with safety of op- 
eration did not last long in the service if operations under 
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their care resulted in accidents, said he, making the point that 
these men had responsibility which a federal inspector would 
not have. 

In the period 1924-1934, said Mr. Bell, accidents charged 
against defects in improper maintenance of way and structures 
had been so drastically reduced that at the present time there 
were a very limited number of accidents. Such accidents had 
been reduced 82.16 per cent in the period mentioned, said he. 
In other words, said he, in 1933 there were but 17.84 per cent 
as many such accidents as in 1924. 


Financial Condition of Roads 


Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, made the following statement on the financial con- 
dition of the railroad industry: 


Railways of Class I in the United States represent a book invest- 
ment in roadway, structures, equipment, material and supplies in 
excess of $26,000,000,000, an average of about $200 for each inhabitant 
of the country. This investment covers more than 238,000 miles of 
line, 50,000 locomotives, 46,000 passenger-train cars, 2,000,000 freight 
cars, thousands of stations and buildings, and other miscellaneous 
physical properties. Class I carriers are those companies classified by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as having operating revenues of 
more than one million dollars per year. 

The transportation system afforded the American people by this 
twenty-six billion-dollar rail plant performed services in 1929 equiv- 
alent to transporting each inhabitant of the country a distance of 
more than 250 miles and transporting for each inhabitant one ton 
of freight a distance of nearly 3,700 miles. In addition, baggage, 
mail, express, milk and other transportation services were performed. 

Total operating revenues of Class I railways in 1929 aggregated 
more than six and one-quarter billion dollars, an average of $51.67 
per inhabitant. Operating expenses in 1929 amounted to four billion 
tive hundred million dollars. After paying taxes, and equipment and 
joint facility rents, a net operating income of one and one-quarter 
billion dollars was earned. The rate of return on property investment, 
including materials and supplies and cash, was 4.84 per cent. After 
paying interest and other fixed charges, a net income for the year 
of nine hundred million dollars was earned. 

With these statistics in mind, the extent of decline in railway 
earnings during the last five years may be readily portrayed. Had 
the 1929 level of operating revenues been maintained throughout the 
five-year period, 1930 through 1934, the Class I railways would have 
received in operating revenues approximately thirty-one and one-half 
billion dollars. Actually they grossed only 19 billion dollars, or an 
aggregate loss in revenues during the five years of twelve and one- 
half billion dollars. Operating expenses, which at the 1929 level would 
have aggregated twenty-two and one-half billion dollars, actually 
amounted to fourteen and one-quarter billions, a reduction of eight 


and one-quarter billion dollars. The loss in revenues was greater 
than the reduction in expenses, the amount of the difference being 
four and one-quarter billion dollars. After allowing for slight de- 
creases in taxes and facility rents, net operating income for the 


five-year period was three billion six hundred million dollars below 
the 1929 level. ‘ 

After paying rent for leased roads, interest, and other fixed 
charges, a net income was earned only in 1930 and 1931. In each of 
the last three years (1932, 1933 and 1934) the Class I carriers as a 
whole have failed to earn their fixed charges. 

At this point, I introduce for the record a statistical table, 
showing the condensed income account of Class I railways for each 
of the past six years. The figures were compiled from the official 
reports of the carriers to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I also submit for the record a statistical statement showing the 
volume of freight traffic, in terms of tons carried one mile, and the 
volume of passenger traffic, in terms of passengers carried one mile, 
during the past six years. The table shows also the average receipts 
each year per ton-mile and per passenger-mile. In 1929 the carriers 
received an average of 1.076 cents per ton-mile in the freight service. 
The average decilned steadily to 0.978 cents per ton-mile in 1934, a 
decrease of 9.1 per cent. Similarly, average receipts per passenger- 
mile fell from 2.808 cents in 1929 to 1.917 cents in 1934, a decline 
of 31.7 per cent. Thust the railways have not only suffered a heavy 
loss in the volume of business handled, but they have also rendered 
transportation service to the public at a lower price, as indicated by 
the declining unit price of their traffic. 

A third statistical statement I submit for the record at this 
time shows the net income or deficit of Class I railroads, segregated 
as between systems operating at a oss and systems operating at a 
profit. It will be noted from this statement that, in 1929, a total 
of 20 systems, operating 4.21 per cent of the Class I mileage, failed 
to earn fixed charges. That is, there were 20 deficit carriers in 1929. 
In 1932, the deficit carriers increased to 86, operating more than 
two-thirds of the Class I mileage. In 1934, a total of 74 systems, 
with more than three-fifths of the Class I mileage, operated at a 
loss. These figures are of especial significance, as they bring out 
forcefully the real financial condition of the carriers. When the 
figures for all roads are combined, the results do not show the large 
number and the relative importance of individual lines that are in 
financial difficulty. 

With this picture of operating results over the five-year depres- 
sion in mind, what about current trends and future prospects? It 
will be noted from the table dealing with traffic statistics, my second 
statement, that ton-miles in 1933 increased slightly over 1932, and 
again in 1934 increased over 1933. Passenger-miles in 1933 were less 
than in 1932, but increased in 1934 over both 1933 and 1932. It will 
be noted from the income account, my first statement, that total 
operating revenues in 1933 were slightly below 1932, but in 1934 ex- 
ceeded both 1933 and 1932. The slight, but encouraging, increases 
in 1934 were more than offset, however, by increased operating costs, 
due on the one hand to the partial return of the 10 per cent wage 
deduction in effect since February, 1932, and on the other hand to 
rising unit prices of materials and supplies and fuel. Thus, operat- 
ing revenues in 1934 increased 5.7 per cent over 1933; operating ex- 
penses, on the other hand, increased 8.6 per cent. In terms of money, 
operating revenues increased $176,000,000; operating expenses increased 
$193,000,000. The net result in 1934, therefore, was not so good as 
in 1938, a net deficit of $32,300,000 in 1934 as compared with a net 
deficit of $5,900,000 in 1933. 

Traffic and financial developments in 1935, in so far as statistics 
are available, may be summarized as follows: 
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1. Return on January ist of the second one-fourth of the 1, 
come wage deduction. The first one-fourth was returned on July; 
; 2. Return on April 1 of the remaining one-half of the wage 4)! 
duction. 
3. Carloadings of revenue freight for the first 21 weeks of 4, 
year were 1.7 per cent below the loadings of the corresponding ; 
weeks of 1934. a 
4. Operating revenues for the first four months of 1935, to Apr 
30, were nine-tenths of one per cent higher than in 1934. 7 
5. Operating expenses for the first four months of 1935 were; 
per cent ($40,000,000) higher than in the same months of 1934, 
6. Net railway operating income for the four months wag 1, 
per cent below the income of the same quarter of 1934. 7 
7. Rate of return for the first quarter of 1935 was 1.69 per coy 
compared with 2.24 per cent in the first quarter of 1934. : 
8. The net deficit after fixed charges in the first three month 
of 1935 amounted to $45,450,054, compared with a net deficit of 315. 
273,922 in the same months of 1934. That is, the deficit was thru 
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times as great this year as last. we 
$ 
Dr. Parmelee, referring to comparisons of statistics of 19% = an¢ 
and 1933, submitted by Mr. Keller, said there were element no long 
that vitiated these comparisons. He said there were fewe HM .ompeti 
train miles and lighter traffic in 1933 than in 1923 and tha Lo! 
there was less wear and tear on the tracks. Total train mily road Se 
in 1933 was 35 per cent less than those in 1923, said he. Ap pistory 
other element that entered into the matter was the fact that ip ~ 
1923 the railroads spent $1,059,000,000 in capital expenditures against 
and capital improvements, while only $104,000,000 was _ spent in ope’ 
for those purposes in 1933. He pointed out that a considerable will st 
portion of the improvement work had been in the laying of to a g! 
heavier rail and heavier and deeper ballast. As to the conten. are in 
tion that the railroads were two years behind in maintenance pelievV 
work, Dr. Parmelee pointed out that the heavy expenditures They 
for maintenance in the period 1923 to 1929, inclusive, were of the 
made at a time when the traffic of the railroads was the greatest L 
in the history. With less traffic and fewer trains in operation litiga 
he said the need for maintenance work was not as great as it of sil 
was when the traffic was so heavy. He also said that in 1933 Neva 
both wage rates and prices for materials were lower than in that 
the 1923-1929 period, the wages in 1933 reflecting the ten per 
cent reduction that had now been eliminated. No proper con- 
clusions, said he, could be drawn from comparisons of the-1923 
and 1933 figures. He also submitted brief statistics in support 
of the railroad contention that railway accidents had substan- join 
tially decreased. Total casualties to all employes, passengers gen 
and non-trespassers had declined 50 per cent from 1923 to 1933, 
said he. will 
Senators Shipstead and Bone asked questions of Dr. Par- to | 
melee relating to wages, rates and cost of operation of the por 
railroads. 
S. Abbot Maginnis, for the American Short Line Railroad 
Association, opposing the bill, said the short lines agreed with 
the position taken by the Class I roads. With specific reference 
to the short lines he said the bill was not needed—that on the 
short lines there had been no accident since 1920 due to failure co 
of inspection as to maintenance. a 


_ Senator Murray, of Wisconsin, author of the track and 1 
bridge inspection bill, was authorized to submit a statement 


: ; ts ( 
in support of the measure. With that exception the hearings e 
on that bill were declared closed. C 


W. D. Johnson, vice-president and national legislative repre- Dp 
sentative of the Order of Railway Conductors, and J. A. Far: t 
quharson, national legislative representative of the Brother- a 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, urged enactment of S. 27, a Dill @ 
intreduced by Senator Brown, of New Hampshire, to place a ( 
limitation on the car lengths of trains. Under the bill 70 cars | 
would be the maximum in a freight train and 14 in a passenger 

train, with 70 cars also the maximum for a mixed train of 

both freight and passenger cars. Enactment of the bill was 

urged as a safety measure. 


Train service employes, said Mr. Johnson, were constantly 
working under more hazardous conditions as the length of 
trains was increased. He said it was utterly impossible to 
interpret properly day and night hand signals on trains of 
greater length than provided for in the bill. He expressed the 
hope that the committee would set aside all objections to the 
bill based on increased operating cost “and place human rights 
above property rights.” 

Mr. Farquharson said the railroads were measuring the 
lengths of trains by the ability of locomotives to pull them and 
not on the ability of the brakes to control the trains. He sub- 
mitted photographs of a wreck caused by application of air 
brakes to a train of 150 cars in a detailed discussion of that 
phase of the matter. 

W. H. Day, manager of the traffic department fo the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, and appearing also on behalf of a number 
of other New England commercial organizations, opposed the 
train length bill as well as the other labor bills before the sub- 
committee. He said he represented shippers who were forced 
to manifest an interest in efficient transportation service. He 
said the train length bill was proposed as a safety measure but 
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was the opinion of his organizations that more trains presented 
opportunities for accidents, and it seemed to them that the 
urpose was to create additional jobs. The railroads had 
eased the use of longer trains, said he, adding they 
fad spent billions in improvements to make them possible. 
xperience had established, said he, that the longer trains 
bf the past few years had actually promoted safety. The longer 
rains of today, said he, had so speeded up service as to enable 
shippers better to meet the hand-to-mouth methods of mer- 
hants and jobbers. The proposed limitation would destroy the 
ffect of the improvements, turn back the hands of progress and 
necessarily penalize the railroads, 

“We view With real concern such a move to undermine the 
transportation system on which we are dependent,” said he. 
Any increase in operating cost, said he, must be reflected in 
the selling price but the railroads had no monopoly of transporta- 
tion and if railroad prices became unattractive, the public would 
no longer buy from them and traffic would be diverted to their 
competitors. 

Longer trains had substantially aided the shipper and rail- 
road service aS a whole was better now than it ever was in the 
At history of the country, said Mr. Day. 

“We believe that railroad rates are already too high as 
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Cures against those of their unregulated competitors and any increase 
spent in operating costs that will further aggravate the rate situation 
rable will stimulate the use of other forms of transportation and lead 
g of to a gradual breakdown of railroad transportation,” said he. “We 
tea. are in favor of anything that contributes to safety but honestly 
ance believe these bills will make no contribution toward that end. 
Ures They will only create additional jobs and curtail the usefulness 
vote of the railroads from the standpoint of the public interest.” 

test L. C. Booth, general attorney, Southern Pacific, outlined 
Hon litigation regarding the Arizona 70-car limit law and the passage 
Slt B® of similar bills recently in Nevada and California. He said the 
33 Nevada law was enjoined at the instance of the railroads and 
he that the governor of California had vetoed the California bill. 
er 

on. ie 

m CONTINUATION OF COORDINATOR 

a Representative Maas, of Minnesota, has introduced House 


nd joint resolution 309 extending the effective period cf the emer- 
rs gency railroad transportation act, 1933, until June 17, 1936. 
” The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 

will hold a hearing next Wednesday on the proposed legislation 
di to extend the effective period of the emergency railroad trans- 
e portation act. 


) FINAL CODE PLAN 


, The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Convinced that it is impossible to enact legislation for 
continvance of codes, President Roosevelt June 5 announced 
a plan for legislation to keep alive a skeleton NRA until April 
1, 1986. That means abandonment of the code idea for the 
government of any industry. Such skeletonized NRA will bring 
together and summarize information as to actual results of 
code administration. It will also be used to carry out a pro- 
posed law that the government buy-supplies only from con- 
tractors who will live up to minimum wage, maximum hour, 
and child labor requirements of the abolished codes, that rule 
also to apply to the use of government loans or grants to states 
or local government. The plan definitely abandons all efforts 
to save the truck, bus, or any other code. 

“The motor bus code authority as soon as circumstances 
permit will hold a meeting and wind up all of its business,” says 
John M. Meighan, secretary, in a bulletin to members pointing 
out that the Supreme Court’s NRA decision had ended code 
control of all industries. 

“All funds over and above those that were necessary to 
meet the expenses of code administration will be returned to 
those companies who contributed in the same proportion as 
payments were made. 

“While there is no further legal obligation for motor bus 
companies to adhere to the maximum hour and minimum wage 
standards incorporated in the code, it is the earnest hope of 
the Motor Bus Code Authority and of the officers of the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators that all operators will vol- 
untarily continue to operate under these standards as a matter 
of fairness and as an evidence of cooperation with the President. 

“A number of companies have already assured the President 
that they will cooperate with him in maintaining their hours 
of service and minimum wages in accordance with code: stand- 
ards. Other companies are urged to follow the same course and 
to send copies of all such advices to this office.” 


TRUCKERS TO ASK LEGISLATION 


“American Trucking Associations, Inc., will continue its re- 
lentless drive to secure enactment of the Eastman motor carrier 
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bill, with amendments, despite the abrupt termination of the 
NRA code,” said the association in its bulletin June 6. 

A combined meeting of the directors and the policy, executive 
and legislative committees of the organization will be held in 
Washington June 17 and 18 “to formulate plans for mustering 
the industry’s heaviest artillery in a concerted and prolonged 
effort to obtain congressional approval of federal regulation 
acceptabie to the industry.” 

The future of the national association will be discussed at 
the meeting. Truck operators interested in the legislative pro- 
gram are invited to attend. 

It was pointed out that before the trucking code died as the 
result of the Supreme Court’s NRA decision the association sup- 
port of the Eastman bill was contingent on two things: Continua- 
tion of the “code self-rule principles and creation of a separate 
division of the I. C. C. to administer it. In view of the sudden 
death of the code, however, ATA will have to further clarify 
its position.” 


TEXAS MOTOR TRUCK LAW 


The new Texas motor truck law, which requires that all 
drivers of trucks transporting crude oil or its products shall 
carry manifests based on certificates showing that the cargo 
has been legally produced or processed is now in effect. Chair- 
man Ernest O. Thompson, of the state railroad commission said 
enforcement of the law would stop the principal ‘hot” oil out- 
let in the east Texas field. An explanation of provisions of 
the new law has been given by T. F. Morrow, assistant attorney 
general, 

“The motor transportation division is vested with the au- 
thority under the law to arrest any driver who does not have 
a manifest showing the legality of the products in his truck,” 
he said. “The manifest shall show the date and serial number 
of the tender, if a tender is required, authorizing such trans- 
portation, or any seal or number of other evidence cf the tender, 
the amount and classification of each product to be transported, 
the name and address of the transporting agency, name and 
address of shipper, name and address of consignee, if known; 
the name and address of the driver or operator of the truck 
or vehicle, the number on the license plate on the truck or 
vehicle, the day, hour and place where the truck was loaded and 
the destination, if known, of the load, and such other related 
data as may be required by order of the commission. If the 
form of manifest is not prescribed by order of the commission, 
each shipper required to issue a manifest to a transporter shall 
utilize the form ot manifest commonly used in commercial 
transactions or the form of manifest required by any state 
agency or department of this state to accompany the movement 
of gasoline.” 

The case of Anderson, Clayton and Company, of Houston, cot- 
ton brokers, against the state railroad commission, involving the 
question of whether or not the trucks the concern used to trans- 
port cotton from interior points to Gulf ports are private carriers, 
has been remanded by the State Supreme Court and sent bac 
to the trial court for a jury to determine the issues. 

Anderson, Clayton and Company made a contract with trucks 
to transport cotton to ports on a “per truck, per mile” basis and 
claimed that such contract made them private carriers not sub- 
ject to the state commission’s regulations governing common 
carriers. In that way the cotton firm would be able to lease as 
many trucks as it saw fit and they would not be subject to com- 
mission permits or commission rates. 

The trial court, upheld by the appellate court, sustained the 
state’s demurrers and ruled against the cotton firm. Th’s was 
error, says the Supreme Court in a brief opinion hinting that 
valid lease contracts might be executed having the effect claimed 
by the cotton shippers. Because of this view the case is sent 
back to be tried before a jury and have it determine whether the 
lease contracts were bona fide and not merely to evade the 
state’s law regulatory trucks using the public highways. 


HIGHWAYS AND CROSSINGS 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace has announced 
the apportionment among the states, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii of $200,000,000 for highways, roads and streets, and 
$200,000,000 for elimination of hazards at railroad grade cross- 
ings under the emergency relief and appropriation act of 1935. 
These sums are allocations made by the Advisory Committee on 
Allocations and approved by the President. 

“The expenditure of the new funds is subject to such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed and approved by the Presi- 
dent,” said the department. 

“The apportionment by Secretary Wallace has been made in 
accordance with the provisions of law which require that funds 
for highways and related projects be apportioned on the basis of 
population, area, and mileage of rural post roads, slightly more 
weight being given to population than to the other factors. Funds 
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for work at grade-crossings were apportioned, one-half on the 
basis of population, one-fourth according to the mileage of the 
federal-aid highway system and one-fourth according to railroad 
mileage. 

“An additional $100,000,000 was allocated by the Advisory 
Committee on Allocations with which to meet obligations arising 
from the authorization of $200,000,000 for highways in the Hay- 
den-Cartwright act and apportioned by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on June 19, 1934. One-half of this amount has previously 
been appropriated. 

“The funds apportioned are not available for expenditure in 
any state until a program of the projects proposed to be under- 
taken in the state shall be submitted by its highway department 
and approved by the Advisory Committee on Allotments. 

“It is also provided that no individual projects will be ap- 
proved for construction in any state until the highway depart- 
ment of the state has submitted and obtained approval of a pro- 
gram of projects that will absorb substantially all federal emerg- 
ency funds previously apportioned. 

“Subject to these conditions the funds are available for im- 
mediate expenditure and will be administered through the Bureau 
of Public Roads. They are to be expended by the State highway 
departments and it is expected that construction on many 
projects will begin in the immediate future. 

“The apportionment is as follows: 

Elimination of 





Highways, hazards at 
roads, and railroad grade 
State streets crossings 
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ED cob vce wasted ose 6kne-nee 2,871,397 1,725,286 
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Og ee rr re 4,720,173 4,823,958 
en re 2,867,245 3,207,473 
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CALIFORNIA TRUCKING LAW 


Supported by both regulated and unregulated highway car- 
riers and by water and rail competitors, shippers, and busi- 
ness interests of California generally, a measure providing for 
the regulation of all highway for-hire truckers hitherto unreg- 
ulated has become law in California and goes into effect the 
end of August. 

This measure and a similar bill covering city draymen, 
which is expected to become law very soon, bring under reg- 
ulation 10,000 to 12,000 truckers operating between 20,000 and 
25,000 trucks and trailers. 

These bills provide that the state railroad commission, 
which now regulates some 300 certificated highway common 
carriers, shall have supervision over the rates of radial high- 
way common carriers, elsewhere known as anywhere-for-hire 
carriers, and contract carriers and city draymen. The commis- 
sion is authorized to fix or approve maximum or minimum or 
maximum and minimum rates. 


To finance administration of these measures it is propo 
to tax all carriers—rail, water, highway, express, freight fe 
warders—one-fourth of one per cent of their gross operatip, 
revenue. 

Enactment of these measures, together with one provigiy 
for the licensing, supervision, and regulation of freight to. 
warders or motor transportation brokers, is expected to 4 
materially in stabilizing California’s freight transportation s, 
tems, which has been in a chaotic condition. 7 

To meet unregulated truck competition the railroads, hig. 
way and water carriers subject to regulation have slashy 
rates far below the profit level and even below actual cost y 
rendering the service, it is stated. All have suffered material; 
and shippers have not gained—in many cases have lost C. 0, ); 
and valuable shipments, purloined by irresponsible truckers, 

Active in support of the regulation have been highway cy. 
riers of petroleum products who long fought regulation, fy 
many years they were able to take from the railroads of thi 
class of tonnage by cutting under the rail rates. New invader 
of the field again slashed rates to gain business. Finally th 
railroads obtained from the railroad commission authority t 
fix their rates on an out-of-pocket basis, with the result thy 
the oil truckers, to meet such rates, had to take the businey 
at cost or less than cost. 

At present all for-hire highway carriers, both regulated anj 
unregulated, are paying the state 3 per cent of their grog 
operating revenu together with license, weight and other fee 
and taxes, while shippers operating their own trucks are exemp 
for the gross revenue tax. The result has been greatly t 
increase the number of shipper-owned trucks on the highways, 
It is estimated that 88 per cent of the trucks operating ar 
shipper owned. The legislature has before it and is expecte 
to pass measures which will distribute the highway tax burden 
equally among all classes of trucks using the highways—shipper. 
owned and for-hire trucks will pay exactly the same. 

While it is difficult to predict accurately the result of this 
regulatory and tax revision legislation, it is expected that it 
will eliminate some contract haulers who directly or through 
freight forwarders have actually been operating as commo 
carriers, prevent the entry of many contractors into the fieli 
on an unprofitable basis, and reduce or prevent the increase 
of shipper-owned truck operations. 





RAILROAD CREDIT CORPORATION 


In the two-year period since liquidation of its affairs began, 
the Railroad Credit Corporation has returned $23,548,324 to 
participating carriers, or 32 per cent of the net emergency 
freight revenues collected by it, according to a report filed June 
5 by the corporation with the Commission. Of this amount 
$14,038,233, or 19 per cent, was returned in the year ended on 
May 31, 1934, while $9,510,091, or 13 per cent, was returned in 
the year ended on May 31, 1935. 

The Railroad Credit Corporation, May 31, this year, 
made its seventeenth distribution to participating carriers. The 
distribution on that date amounted to $735,885, or one per cell, 
of which $379,824 was in cash and $356,061 in credits. 

Under the provisions of the plan the term of loans was 
limited to two years, renewable for an additional period of not 
to exceed two years, in the discretion of the corporation. 
While the time limitation for renewals expired on May 31, 
1935, the corporation has, under its charter, until December 
31, 1937, to effect final liquidation of the remaining outstanding 
obligations. 


REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


An election having failed to give to any group enough votes 
to make it the representative of the employes, the National 
Mediation Board has found that no organization or individual 
represents a majority of the firemen employed by the Birmins- 
ham Southern Railroad Company. The contestants were the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, J. Mc 
Cutchen, and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

The Brotherhocd of Maintenance of Way Employes has 
been designated and authorized to represent maintenance of way 
department employes of the Reading Company. 


FOURTH SECTION BILL 


Representative Driver, of Arkansas, has introduced H. R. 
8364, a bill to amend section 4 of the interstate commerce act 
by striking out the proviso reading, “and no such authorization 
shall be granted on account of merely potential water competi- 
tion not actually in existence,’ and substituting in lieu thereof 
the following: “and no such authorization shall be granted on 
account of water competition either potential or actually ™ 
existence.” 
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FOURTH SECTION REPEAL 


The Trafic World Washington Burean 


Repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth sec- 
tion of the interstate commerce act was urged by R. V. Fletcher, 
vicepresident and general counsel of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, at the opening hearing June 5 on the Pettengill 
pill to eliminate the clause from the law, before the subcom- 
mittee of the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, headed by Representative Pettengill, of Indiana. 

Decision to begin the hearings was reached June 4 at a 
conference between proponents of the measure and members 
of the subcommittee. 

In speaking generally for the railroads, Mr. Fletcher pointed 
out that the operating revenues of the Class I railroads had 
dropped from $6,279,520,544 in 1929 to $3,271,446,473 in 1934. 

“It is evident,” said he, ‘that an industry that has suffered 
a decline of three billion dollars in revenue in a five-year period 
may well deserve careful consideration at the hands of Congress, 
particularly if it is an industry essential to the welfare of the 


nation.” 
Admitting that the depression was, of course, reflected in 


railroad earnings, he said railroad revenues, however, had de- 
clined to a markedly greater extent than in the case of industry 
as a whole, and “we must look beyond the depression for sec- 
ondary causes.” Obviously, continued he, the diversion of ton- 
nage in large amount from the rails to other competing forms 
of transportation accounted for the fact that railroads were in 
a worse situation relatively than other lines of business. He 
then pointed out that, while the railroads did not seek a 
monopoly, they were entitled to equality of treatment. He re- 
ferred to the proposed regulation of highway and waterway 
carriers, commended it, and asserted, however, that, if there 
was to be anything like equality of regulation, the long-and- 
short-haul clause should be repealed. In dealing specifically 
with the proposed repeal of that section as provided in H. R. 
3263, the Pettengill bill, Mr. Fletcher said: 


In order to understand just how important such action is, a 
brief consideration of the history and terms of the section is essen- 
tial. As originally framed and made a part of the first regulating 
statute, that of 1887, the section read simply: 


“Tt shall be unlawful for any carrier subject to the provisions of 
this Act to charge or receive any greater compensation in the aggre- 
gate for the transportation of passengers or of like kind of property, 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions for a shorter 
than for a longer distance over the same line or route, in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within the longer distance; but 
this shall not be construed as authorizing any carrier within the 
terms of this Act to charge or receive as great compensation for a 
shorter as for a longer distance; provided, however, that upon appli- 
cation to the Commission such carrier may, in special cases, after 
investigation by the Commission, be authorized to charge less for 
longer than for shorter distances for the transportation of passengers 
or property; and the Commission may from time to time prescribe 
the extent to which such designated carrier may be relieved from 
the operation of this section of the <Act.’’ 

This clause was inserted in the regujatory act to meet one spe- 
cial form of discrimination. All undue and unreasonable discrimina- 
tions are prohibited by the third section of the act, and, for this 
reason, a long-and-short haul section would seem to be unnecessary. 
But it seemed to many members of Congress that to charge more for 
a short haul than for a long haul of the same commodity by the same 
railroad was so manifestly wrong that it warranted the selection 
of this particular form of discrimination for special treatment. The 
statute, however, recognized the need for meeting competition, and 
for this reason there were inserted in the law the highly significant 
words, “under similar circumstances and conditions.” By reason of 
this modifying expression, the carriers, after the words had been 
construed by the Supreme Court, were able to meet at common points 
the competition of other forms of transportation. The railroads were 
thus able to handle some part of the traffic between Atlantic and 
Pacific coast terminals, and to engage in business to and from cities 
on or near navigable inland waterways. 


But in 1910 a serious and very harmful amendment was adopted. 
Congress then saw proper to omit from the statute the life-saving 
clause, ‘under similar circumstances and conditions.’’ Thereafter, 
the railroads were entirely at the mercy of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and were deprived of the right to determine for them- 
selves in any degree whether circumstances and conditions warranted 
the making of lower rates for the longer distances. Furthermore, 
the 1910 amendment additionally handicapped the railroads by pro- 
viding that if railroads reduced their rates to meet water competi- 
tion, the rates could not be advanced to a normal level even if 
water competition disappeared. In 1920, the strait-jacket was tight- 
ened by providing that the rates to the more distant point must be 
reasonably compensatory, and that actual and not merely potential 
water competition must be present. There was also added an ex- 
asperating provision limiting relief in a case where a circuitous line 
meets the competition of a direct line at a common point. 


_ Just how this long-and-short-haul section has operated to the 
disadvantage of the railroads and to the manifest advantage of their 
subsidized and unregulated competitors, will be explained and amply 
illustrated by other witnesses more competent than I to discuss the 
traffic aspects of the problem. I think our evidence will demon- 
Strate how this section, as construed and applied by the Commission, 
has resulted in limiting the activities of the railroads to the manifest 
advantage of their competitors hitherto unhampered by regulating 
restrictions. It is significant that the important carriers of water- 
orne commerce, particularly in intercoastal service, are among the 
Principal opponents of the reform we are here advocating. There 
can be but one explanation of this attitude—the desire to retain the 
advantage which is the result of the restrictions imposed upon the 
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rails by a policy which ignores practical considerations and defeats 
the normal operation of the law of competition. 
We are asking the Congress to regulate the competitors of the 


railroads. To complete the program, since the long-and-short-haul 
principle will not apply to water and highway transport, it is only 
fair that it should not apply to transport by rail. 

, It may be safely assumed that the principal task of the Congress 
is tO promote business recovery; to design legislation of such a 
nature that the forces that make for healthy industrial conditions 
may operate without undue restrictions; that those who are in- 
terested in business may go forward with confidence in their task 
of restoring credit and strengthening the purchasing power of the 
average citizen. I know of nothing which will advance these de- 
sirable ends so effectively as the restoration of the railroads to their 
former position as purchasers of materials, both durable and con- 
sumable, as employers of labor, as the source of tax funds, and as 
a medium for sound investment. 


Financial Condition of Railroads 


Mr. Fletcher then took up the financial condition of the 
railroads as a whole, dealing with the decreases in income, 
payroll, expenditures for materials and supplies, etc., to show 
the importance to-the country of rehabilitation of that industry. 
As to taxation and in conclusion he made the following remarks: 


I should like to call brief attention to the importance, especially 
to local governments, of the taxes paid by the railroads of the United 
States. In 1929 railway tax accruals totaled $396,682,634; in 1930, 
$348,553,953; in 1931, $303,528,099; in 1932, $275,135,399; in 1933, $249,- 
623,198, and in 1934, $239,498,394. The decline in taxes is due not 
wholly, but in large part, to the decline in income taxes payable to 
state and federal governments, a reduction which can be readily 
understood when we remember that net income declined from $896,- 
806,611 in 1929 to a minus figure of $32,251,183 in 1934. The Railroad 
Association some little time ago undertook to compile some figures 
as to the contribution made by the railroads through taxation to the 
expenses of the state and local governments. In some instances 
the amounts entering into the compilation were for 1930 and in other 
instances for 1931. It was found that for this constructed year $323,- 
500,000 were paid in, of which $148,000,000, or 45.8 per cent, went for 
the upkeep of the schools, $45,000,000, or 13.9 per cent, for highways, 
and $130,500,000, or 40.3 per cent, for other governmental purposes. 

It may be interesting to compare taxes paid by the railroads 
for the support of local institutions, including schools, with the taxes 
paid by water and motor carriers for similar purposes. In the case 
of carriers by water, while complete statistics are not available, yet 
with reference to those water carriers which make reports to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in 1933 the total operating revenues 
of such reporting carriers amounted to $84,225,442. Tax accruals for 
these lines amounted to $1,311,395, or 1.6 per cent of the revenue. 
This should be compared with the railroads, the taxes of which 
amounted to 8.1 per cent of the total revenue for the same year. 

We are reminded from time to time that motor vehicles pay a 
very large amount in taxes. However, the figures dealing with this 
subject include amounts paid for gasoline taxes, license fees, mileage 
taxes, etc., by far the greater part of which goes to the construction 
and upkeep of the highways. The railroads, of course, must build 
and maintain their own highways without any contribution from 
public authority. Based on a study of a selected number of states, 
it is fairly safe to say that 91 per cent of the total amount paid by 
motor vehicles is directly allocated for highway purposes. No more 
than 1.75 per cent of the total amount collected goes to the schools. 
One way in which the tax burden resting upon railroads in com- 
parison with the burden upon highway traffic can be measured is 
by considering the amount of the gross revenue which each form 
of transportation pays out in taxes, interest upon the cost of right 
of way, maintenance of right of way, expense of maintaining cross- 
ings, and the like. In 1932 commercial motor vehicle companies paid 
certainly no more than 10 cents out of every dollar for these items 
of expense, whereas the railroads paid in the same year for the ex- 
pense of crossings, maintaining their roadway and for contributions 
to the expense of government 34% cents out of every dollar of gross 
operating revenue collected. 


I have mentioned these facts as indicating the importance of 
the railroads in any well-conceived and completé scheme for indus- 
trial recovery. They are entitled, I respectfully submit, to the 
careful and sympathetic consideration of the Congress. At the very 
least, they should have such legislative relief as will give them 
a fair and equal chance to demonstrate their continued usefulness 
as servants of the social order. 


Kerr Testimony 


Appearing in behalf of all railroads that are members of the 
Association of American Railroads, as did Mr. Fletcher, Joseph 
G. Kerr, assistant to the vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
association, urged enactment of the Pettengill bill. 

Mr. Kerr appealed for “fair treatment and for an oppor- 
tunity to conduct our own business, which is transportation, on a 
business-like basis, and somewhat more free from the rate strait- 
jacket in which we now find ourselves and which in practical 
effect and application largely eliminates us from any real oppor- 
tunity to handle traffic between points which are served by water 
carriers and which, also, in large measure, prevents us from 
handling traffic from interior manufacturing points to points 
on the navigable waters, and which also prevents us from effec- 
tively meeting, in many cases, motor truck, pipe-line, and mar- 
ket competition.” In the explanation of the long-and-short haul 
clause and of the effect of its elimination, Mr. Kerr said: 


So far as the long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth section 
is concerned, it forbids the making of a greater rate or charge for 
a shorter distance than for a longer haul, the shorter being embraced 
within the longer: 

(a) But the Commission may in special cases authorize the 
earriers to depart therefrom, and to prescribe the extent of such 
relief; 

(b) Except that the Commission shall not permit the establish- 
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ment of any charge to or from the more distant point that is not 
“reasonably compensatory;’’ 

(c) Except that when relief is granted because of one route be- 
ing more circuitous than another, the authority or relief shall not 
include intermediate points on the circuitous route where the hauls 
are not longer than that of the direct line or route between the com- 
petitive points. This is commonly known as the equi-distant rule; 
and 

(d) Except that no relief shall be granted on account of merely 
potential water competition not actually in existence. 

I have thus stripped section 4 of its verbiage in order to get the 
essential provisions into as plain language as is possible. 

While the words and the provisions may sound very simple and 
one unused to their application might think the railroads would ob- 
tain thereunder substantial equality of opportunity to compete on 
reasonable terms with their competitors, the fact is that the clause 
has been drastically and niggardly administered; in many instances 
it has been found impossible to obtain relief from its provisions; 
in others, the relief granted is not sufficient to protect the situation 
and is, therefore, practically worthless; in still others the conditions 
under which it is granted are very difficult or impossible to comply 
with; and there is required a great deal of labor, expense and delay, 
and often months and even years elapse before a decision is rendered. 

In advocating the enactment of the Pettengill bill proposing the 
repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth section of 
the interstate commerce act, we do so because of the sincere belief 
that the railroads are entitled to share in the traffic moving to, 
from, or between points located on navigable waters and other com- 
petitive points and to bring about a condition whereby there is some 
reasonable opportunity for manufacturers or producers at inland 
points served by the railroads to market their products and move 
them by railroad to water-competitive markets in competition with 
manufacturers or producers who have the benefit of all-water trans- 
portation, and that the railroads shall be in a position to determine 
for themselves whether the competitive rates they seek to establish 
yield some measure of profit so long as the intermediate points are 
not charged unreasonably high rates and are not discriminated 
against. 

While under the present wording of the fourth section the Com- 
mission is given authority in special cases to permit the railroads 
to charge less for a longer haul than for a shorter haul over the 
same route, and it is further directed by section 15 A (2) as amended 
in 1933 to give due consideration, among other factors, in fixing 
rates ‘to the effect of rates on the movement of traffic,” actually 
section 4 is so drastically administered as to almost eliminate, in a 
practical sense, the railroads from any opportunity to share in the 
movement of traffic between points served by water carriers. This 
is accomplished either by outright denial of the railroad applications 
for relief or by other restrictions of such a burdensome character as 
to practically result in no relief whatever. 

What we ask is that the long-and-short-haul clause should be 
eliminated entirely, thus leaving to the carrier the primary duty 
of determining and making effective whatever rates are necessary 
to meet and to fairly reflect the circumstances and conditions sur- 
rounding the movement of the particular traffic, and without the 
necessity of waiting until our competitors have virtually stripped 
the traffic from the rails and also from the producers in the land- 
locked interior, largely dependent upon railroad transportation, be- 
fore we can make an application to the Commission, and then to 
spend much time, expense and labor preparing fourth section appli- 
cations, participating in elaborate formal hearings in relation thereto, 
and wait months and in important instances years before we can 
get a decision as to what or what we cannot do. 

The elimination of the long-and-short-haul clause will not in 
any way deprive the general public of any remedy now available 
to it for the correcton of unjust or unreasonable rates or practices, 
or of abuses or other discriminations, for we still have sections 1, 3, 
15, and other sections of the interstate commerce act which authorize 
the Commission to prescribe maximum and minimum and non-dis- 
criminatory rates where the carriers fail to do so, and even to 
suspend rates for seven months pending investigation. 


Mr. Kerr dealt with the fourth section historically from 1887, 
when the interstate commerce act was passed, to the present 
form of that section, explaining the changes made in 1910 and 
1920, and the effect on the movement of traffic. He referred to 
the intercoastal, coastwise, river, lake and canal competition 
with the railroads and asserted that there was no fair or equal 
opportunity for the rail carriers to compete under the administra- 
tion of the fourth section by the Commission. 


“The so-called equi-distant rule added by the 1920 amend- 
ment is a nuisance to everybody, including the Commission which 
has recommended its repeal,’ said Mr. Kerr. “It has accom- 
plished nothing in the public interest but has had the effect of 
driving everyone to mileage scales in disregard of the true cir- 
cumstances and conditions, economic and otherwise, surround- 
ing the production and movement of the traffic. In addition, it is 
in part responsible for the filling up of the rate schedules with 
useless and unused rates and routing provisions, so much so as 
to make such tariffs exceedingly complicated and costly. It is 
further unfair because at equi-distant points it frequently requires 
at those points lower rates than the conditions thereat warrant 
in that the special conditions may be present at the competitive 
point which prevent a normal rate which conditions are not 
found at the equi-distant point.” 


High and Low Rates 


Mr. Kerr said it did not follow, if the railroads were allowed 
freedom from the fourth section, that rates to or from the inter- 
mediate points would be maintained on higher than a reasonable 
level because of the lower water or other competitive rates to or 
from points beyond. He also took “serious exception” to the 
statement that the rail carriers in seeking a repeal of the fourth 
section would make rates on such a low basis as to drive the 
water carriers out of the business and then recoup by charging 
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higher rates than they otherwise would at interior NON-COmpes, 
tive points. Continuing, he said: 






Nothing could be further from the truth. No amendment , 
section 1 which requires that rates shall be reasonable or of SeCtig 
3 prohibiting unjust discrimination or undue preference is suggest, 
The railroads could not establish or maintain rates from, to, 
between the water competitive points lower than necessary to Mees 
the water competition, taking into consideration whatever superior, 
there might be in the rail service and which of necessity would hay, 
to be reflected in the rail rates; in other words, rail rates no lowe 
than necessary to give the rail lines an opportunity to share in ty, 
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water-competitive traffic. If rail rates were maintained on ay ing br 
lower basis, then there would be discrimination against the inte. comic 
mediate no-water competitive point and a violation of section 3 , ae 

, I 





the act. If the water rates were advanced, necessarily the yj 
rates to the competitive point would have to be similarly _iricreasa 






in order to avoid discriminations against intermediate points. Ty ment 
Commission, of course, would have the power to compel the remoya) poole 
of any unjust discrimination or undue preference and would continy a t! 


to have power to suspend changes pending investigation, disallowing 
Same where not found to be justified, neither could a rate at a 
intermediate point be unreasonably high because if such rate wer 
established the Commission has under section 1 the power to condem, } 
it and prescribe what it considers a lawful and proper charge, 


The railroads generally, but not invariably, have a superior gery. cart! 
ice to water carriage and in such instances are able to get some. jnroé 
what higher rates for their service. In other instances the rajj heav 
lines would be unwise to even attempt to meet the water competition, 
but there are many others where the railroad is justified in establishing emp 
a rate from an interior manufacturing point to a point on or adja. yolu 
cent to navigable water which will enable a manufacturer at such 
interior point to more nearly meet the competition of a manufac. | 
turer enjoying the all-water service and its low charges, and at the suff 


same time yield to the railroad compensation in excess of the out- ing 
of-pocket costs of the transportation. The same low measure of 
compensation could not be accepted on all of the less competitive 
traffic but manifestly this does not put any burden whatever on 
the intermediate point such as it is often claimed by those opposing of 
a modification of the long-and-short haul clause, but on the contrary 


lessens such burden. mis 
If the railroads entirely retired from the water-competitive traffic, tra 
it is clear that the interior non-water competitive points and traffic hot 
would have to carry the entire rail transportation cost in the way ; Gu 
of operating expenses, taxes, and fixed charges. The rates on such Gr 
traffic have to be just and reasonable whether or not the rail lines cel 
carry any of the competitive traffic. Most of such rates have been ap 
fixed or approved by the Commission itself. If the railroads carry Fe 
none of the competitive traffic, the interior cities are left just where ce 
they are as to rates. Their inability to market manufactured goods 
at points on navigable waters is a most serious handicap in itself. ro 
They are no worse off with the railroads handling some of the com- po 


petitive traffic to ov from points beyond at rates which, while low, 

yield some measure of profit than if such competitive traffic moved 

around them entirely by water. In other words, their rate situa- 

tion is not made better because the traffic moves via other forms te 

of transportation around their cities or communities instead of b 

through them. Their competition from a jobbing or distributing t! 

standpoint is not made any more difficult thereby. t 
It axiomatically follows that the interior point benefits as a 3 

result of the competitive rate to the point beyond to the extent that ] 

such competitive rate contributes to overhead charges, and further I 

that if the competitive traffic were abandoned and not handled at 

all, under those circumstances it would operate to the disadvantage 1 

of the intermediate points. ... ( 


Subsidies to Waterways 


The opening of the Panama Canal diverted a tremendous amount 
of traffic to the intercoastal water routes, not only from the railroads 
but from interior manufacturers. This in part accounts for the 
insistent demand in the Middle West and in the Mississippi Valley 
for an improvement of the inland waterways in order that these 
interior producers might find outlets for their goods, but at what 
a cost to the taxpayers of the country! 

According to the report made in October, 1934, by the Missis- 
sippi Valley Committee, now a part of the National Resources Board, 
the contribution of the taxpayers to the freight transportation on 
the lower MiSsissippi River is figured to be, at the time of comple- 
tion of the work now under construction, at the rate of 6 mills per 
ton per water-mile, which, because of the meandering course of the 
river, is equivalent to 9 mills per ton per rail-mile, the latter closely 
approximating the gross average freight revenues per ton mile of the 
Missouri Pacific, Illinois Central, Louisville and Nashville, Mobile and 
Ohio railroads, with which the lower Mississippi River is highly com- 
petitive, and out of which these railroads must pay the cost of trans- 
portaton, upkeep of the roads, taxes, and return on investment. 

On the Ohio River with its 49 locks and dams, averaging one 
every 20 miles, the same authority estimates the taxpayers’ subsidy 
at 5 mills per water-mile, which would be even greater if there was 
omitted the short-haul tonnage of sand and gravel, which gets prac- 
tically no benefit from the river improvements. This subsidy is 
equivalent to a rate of $4.90 per ton of steel moving from Pitts- 
burgh to Cairo. As to the upper Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers, 
this same authority states that the improvements are of doubtful 
monetary value to the public even though the most optimistic esti- 
mates of expected tonnage were realized. 

The Commission’s practical denial of fourth section relief has 
forced upward the rail rates from the Middle ‘West to the South 
Atlantic, Florida and Gulf ports. While because of the heavy tax- 
payers’ subsidies to inland navigation and the operation by the g0v- 
ernment of the Federal Barge Lines at heavy losses may have 
brought some slight rate relief to a few users, the business formerly 
done by the Middle West producers at these Southern ports has, 
like the Pacific coast business, in the main gone slowly but surely 
to their competitors located on or adjacent to the seaboard and largely 
using water transportation, except where the interior producer has 
been able to shrink his prices sufficiently to offset his rate disad- 
vantage but, of course, there is a limit to this. 

The tremendous strides made up to a decade or two ago in the 
development of this great country of ours from a nation-wide stand- 
point rather than in a few already highly developed and congested 
areas, was undoubtedly due to the freedom of the railroads in ad- 
justing their rates or charges to meet competitive conditions as they 
found them unhampered by such a thing as the long-and-short haul 
clause. In very large part, this clause of the act has either stopped 
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rially interfered with the progress of this development, for 
manufacturer who must depend upon the markets of the whole 
euntry ean now afford to locate a plant in the interior or very far 
E navigable waters unless there are some extraordinary condi- 
— present to justify his action. Obviously an industry located 
~~ adjacent navigable waters can serve the interior just as effec- 
a as can any competing industry located in the interior, being 
u ndicapped only by distance. On the other hand, many of the 
iustries in the interior, such as the great sugar-beet industry of 


Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, Kansas, Utah, Idaho, Mtdntana, Min- 


pr mate 


















nesota, South Dakota, and Iowa and the iron and steel industry of 
the Middle West and Colorado cannot use water routes in market- 
ing their products in the great cities and other thickly populated 
communities on or adjacent to the navigable waters. They are badly 
handicapped unless the railroads are in a position to give them 
promptly and as conditions may justify the benefit of water-competi- 
tive rates and which the railroads always accorded prior to the enact- 
ment of the present long-and-short haul clause, and which they 
have been willing and anxious to do all along but have been largely 
prevented from doing because of the restrictive terms of the Act 
and the drastic administration thereof by the Commission. 
















Effect on Employment 


Mr. Kerr discussed the effect of diversion of traffic to water 
carriers on railroad employment, asserting that “the tremendous 
inroads of the water carriers upon railroad traffic has been a 
heavy contributor” to the reduction in the number of railroad 
employes. As to that phase of the matter, taxation and effect of 
yolume on railroad costs, he said: 
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Certain it is that the interior non-water point gains nothing but 
suffers much from an employment standpoint by such diversion, tak- 
ing away as it does the employment of its railroad citizens who 
would, if there employed, buy from its merchants, pay taxes, etc. It 
is further certain that labor in general is not benefited by a diver- 
sion of such traffic from, and non-participation therein on the part 
of, the rail lines, especially when we consider the fact that the 116 
water carriers who make reports to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission paid in 1933 an average hourly wage of 43.2 cents as con- 
trasted with the Class I Railways average wage of 59.5 cents per 
hour. Specifically, the water carriers operating on the Atlantic and 
Guif coasts paid an average of 43.3 cents per hour; those on the 
Great Lakes, 43.9.cents; on the Mississippi River and tributaries, 38.1 
cents; and those on the Pacific Coast, 45.9 cents per hour, none closely 
approaching the average railway wage of 59.5 cents per hour. The 
Federal Barge Lines operated by the Government averaged but 38.5 
cents per hour. 

Decreased volume of railroad traffic due to diversion to water 
routes and other forms of transportation adversely affects the interior 
point in other ways. 


Taxes Paid by Railroads and Other Carriers 


Taxes paid by railroads to states, counties, cities and towns, and 
to school districts, are not generally based upon physical values alone 
but in part on earning power. This is demonstrated by the fact that 
the Class I railways of the United States in 1929 paid $396,682,634 in 
taxes, and in 1933 they paid $249,623,198, a decrease of $147,059,436, or 
37.1 per cent, although the ratio of railroad taxes to the railroad dol- 
lar was actually much greater in,1933 than in 1929, being 8.1 and 6.3 
per cent, respectively. 

These decreased taxes were not made up by the water carriers 
because the 116 water carriers reporting to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and operating on the Great Lakes, the Inland Waterways, 
the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts and in intercoastal service via 
the Panama Canal, paid on the average in 1933 only 1.56 cents out of 
every gross revenue dollar as contrasted with the railroads paying on 
the average 8.1 cents out of every gross railroad dollar. 

Some water carriers pay practically no taxes at all although 
operating on heavily subsidized waterways and in the bordering 
counties the railroads pay out millions per dollars per annum. In the 
counties bordering the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cairo the 
railroads pay out in taxes about 8 millions of dollars per annum 
while their waterway competitors are practically free therefrom. 
Nor can it be said that the highway motor trucks make up the losses, 
because their taxes, averaging about the same per dollar of gross 
revenue as those of the railroads, practically all go into the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the highways which they use in carrying on 
their businesses, largely in competition with the railroads who must 
provide and maintain their own highways. 


Effect of Volume on Railroad Costs 


There are other benefits that would accrue to the interior point 
and to the public at large by a repeal of the Fourth Section. Railroad 
unit costs are to some extent influenced by volume and so long as 
competitive traffic more than pays its out-of-pocket expense, the 
tendency is to reduce the average unit cost with an increased volume 
of traffic. Conversely, the tendency is to increase the unit cost with 
a decrease in volume of traffic. The water-competitive point bears 
little of such an increased burden for it has its water service and 
charges and is not absolutely dependent upon the railroads, but it 
does fall most heavily upon the interior point largely dependent upon 
rail transportation. 

Railroad costs include not only trainmen’s labor but the amounts 
expended upon maintenance of equipment and tracks. While a cer- 
tain amount of such maintenance is independent of volume, the latter 
does influence the cost of maintenance to some extent, therefore the 
more traffic the railways handle the more there is spent along the 
roads and at the interior points for not only labor but for materials 
and supplies of every description, thus stimulating trade by increasing 
the wealth of the states and communities down to the smallest ham- 
let through which the railroad passes. 


_ Mr. Kerr cited several “typical cases of drastic administra- 
tion” of the fourth section by the Commission (206 I. C. C. 249; 
195 I. C. C. 127; and Fourth Section Application No. 15717). 
These cases involved iron and steel to Texas ports, sugar, and 
molasses and syrup. 

; Referring to the British and Canadian situations, Mr. Kerr 
Said both the British and Canadian governments recognized the 
Value and needs of their railways by adopting laws and regula- 
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tions that permitted them to establish rates, either on very short 
notice or no advance notice at all, that would permit such rail- 
roads to participate, within reasonable limits, in all traffic by 
meeting the competition of other forms of transportation as it 
presented itself. On the subject of motor and pipe-line competi- 
tion, he said: 


Motor and Pipe-Line Competition 


While my discussion has very largely been in regard to water- 
competitive traffic, it may be said that the same general situation 
is found in respect of traffic subject to motor truck and pipe line 
competition. 

Motor truck carriers frequently elect to serve only points between 
which there exists a highly competitive traffic and refuse service at 
intermediate points because of the light traffic there available. The 
railroads on the other hand are compelled to serve all points and 
this leaves them with the necessity of taking care of many inter- 
mediate points at which there is little traffic and under present con- 
ditions in many instances they are prevented from making competi- 
tive rates in an attempt to secure a share of the business at such 
competitive points without reducing the rates in the intermediate 
territory. 

In somewhat similar manner, the railroads come into strong com- 
petition at certain points with great crude and refined petroleum pipe 
lines, and with gas pipe lines. Not only is the railroad practically 
eliminated by the long-and-short haul clause from handling crude oil 
and gasoline between the same points as are served by the pipe lines 
but they along with refineries not served by pipe lines find it difficult 
to meet the latter competition except by, in the case of the railroad, 
sacrificing the revenues at non-affected points, or, in the case of the 
smaller refiners, of shrinking their profits—there being, of course, 
a limit beyond which this cannot be done. 


Furthermore, coal, the production and transportation of which re- 
quires the employment of much labor, has to meet such pipe line 
movements of competitive fuels. Here again there is a limit beyond 
which a coal producer can shrink his prices. The railroad is willing 
to do its share in such cases if the penalty in the shape of observance 
of such competitive rates at non-affected points is not too great. We 
feel that we ought to be permitted, within reasonable limits, to meet 
such competition as we find it instead of waiting until the pipe line 
operators have built in and by long term contracts have captured 
the traffic. Incidentally, while the present fourth section only specifies 
that the Commission shall not grant relief to meet potential water 
competition, actually the Commission has applied the same rule to pipe 
line competition, thus in practice a pipe line is in a positon in any 
particular area of operation to tie up the traffic to itself and to the 
practical exclusion of railroad-borne traffic unless, after the traffic is 
lost to the railroads, the latter may, by a grant of fourth section 
relief, regain a few crumbs. 

Although what has been said relates largely to the difficulties that 
now confront the carriérs under the existing long and short haul 
clause of fourth section, it must not be overlooked that there are two 
other vital situations which confront the carriers and handicap them 
in connection with the operation of the fourth section. These situa- 
tions are, first, market competition and railroad competition and will 
only briefly be explained, as in principle these situations are quite 
similar to those which have in detail been covered in connection with 
water competition. Assume that an industry is located at a very large 
and important market and that a competing industry is located 150 
miles from that market and cannot successfully function unless it 
ean freely sell its goods in that market. Under these circumstances, 
frequently the industry located outside the market cannot reach same 
under a normal adjustment of freight rates. If the industry is to live 
and successfully function, the railroad must make such rates as are 
necessary to reach that market. In so doing it should not be de- 
prived of reasonable rates at intermediate points at which the same 
competitive necessities are not present as at the market. Under exist- 
ing conditions the railroad is not permitted to make rates which would 
take the product of such a factory to its principal market without 
being penalized at points intermediate thereto. The advantage ac- 
cruing in letting the railroads make such rates is not confined to the 
railroad itself but is in the interest of the general public in the re- 
spect that it provides competitive sources of supply at a point where 
otherwise a monopoly might exist. Secondly, very frequently due to 
the geographical location of the railroads, one or more lines is sub- 
stantially longer between two points than the short line. It gives to 
the shippers between those points nothing that they do not now 
nossess if the longer lines are permitted to meet the short line rates. 
It does, however, materially benefit the longer lines in being able to 
compete for this traffic and they should be permitted to compete for 
it without the necessity of reducing rates at points on those lines 
where the necessity for those reductions is not present and where 
there exists no substantial reason why normal rates should not be 
maintained. 

Program for Hearing 


The proponents of the Pettengill bill—the railroads, the rail- 
road brotherhoods and shippers represented by the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League—expected to complete their case in sup- 
port of the bill by the end of the week of June 10. The bills 
before the committee are the Pettengill bill, an identical bill 
(H. R. 3610) introduced by Representative Dirksen, of Illinois, 
and the Eastman fourth section bill, H. R. 5362, introduced by 
Representative Rayburn, As to the Eastman bill Mr. Fletcher 
told the committee it would not meet the situation at all or 
improve the situation as it should be. 


Eugene Morris 


Eugene Morris, chairman of the Central Freight Association, 
said that, in his opinion, the principle underlying the long-and- 
short haul clause was antiquated and was not at all adapted to 
existing conditions. Very important factors in‘ favor of the re- 
peal of the clause, said he, were the changes that had taken place 
in the conditions since its enactment, He discussed conditions 


in the past and present with respect to freight rate classifica- 
tions, freight rate structures and freight traffic organizations, 
Summarizing his remarks as to these changes, he said: 
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You will, therefore, observe that as to Official territory— | 
lst—Instead of a multiplicity of classifications that originally 
existed there is today practically one classification uniformly describ- 
ing the commodities and also uniform as to ratings; 

2d—Instead of the minimum number of the rate columns that 
formerly prevailed there are now about ten times as many, thus 
giving flexibility to the rate structure, which is of great advantage 
to the public; G 

3d—Instead of shippers being governed by the carriers’ dictation 
as to the freight rates, rules and regulations to govern on freight 
traffic, all of the larger industries and many of the smaller ones, 
also the individual shippers, receive expert advice from their own 
employes; ; ns ' 

4th—Instead of the carriers separately deciding the freight rates, 
rules and regulations to apply as was mostly the case prior to, the 
year of 1920, when the present transportation act was adopted, these 
items are now initiated, developed and consummated mostly as joint 
matters between the railroads and the public, 

As heretofore stated there is a great difference between the 
situation that formerly existed as to the different items named and 
the present conditions, so that whatever necessity there may have 
been heretofore for a long and short haul clause, such necessity no 
longer exists, when the different items heretofore mentioned are 
considered. 


Speaking particularly with respect to traffic organizations, 
Mr. Morris said that today all sections of the United States had 
their established freight traffic associations through which prac- 
tically all proposed changes in rates, rules or regulations were 
considered and disposed of, thereby assisting to’ promote uni- 
formity and reasonableness of rate structures. Continuing, he 
said: 


Prior to 1887, there were few, if any, industrial traffic managers 
and the shippers depended almost entirely upon carriers for any 
information they needed in connection with rates, rules or regula- 
tions applicable on freight traffic, whereas at the present time every 
industry of substantial importance has its own traffic manager and 
the smaller industries or individual shippers also have representa- 
tives, either collectively or individually, that furnish them with ex- 
pert advice as to tariffs and Classifications and their application. 
Many of these traffic managers were formerly railroad employes. 

The shippers also have their traffic organizations, which consider 
propositions involving changes in railroads’ rates, rules or regula- 
tions and if they find the railroads have a situation which is be- 
lieved harmful or indefensible, they do not neglect to bring the 
matter to the attention of the carriers for consideration, and in 
event the proposition is not disposed of to their satisfaction, they 
do not hesitate to ask for a conference for joint discussion of the 
matter. 

Prior to 1887 and in fact, prior to the year 1920, there was no plan 
for conferences between shippers and carriers’ representatives regard- 
ing procedure to be followed for joint consideration of rates, rules or 
regulations on freight traffic, but after Federal control, an agreement 
was entered into between all rail carriers throughout the United 
States and the National Industrial Traffic League whereby all propo- 
sitions involving changes in rates, rules or regulations, whether or- 
iginating with carriers or shippers, were placed upon the public docket. 
These propositions are placed on carriers’ docket which are furnished 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, to the state commissions, 
and the trade organizations located in respective freight rate associa- 
tion territories. They are also published in a paper known as ‘‘The 
Daily Traffic World’’ which many freight shippers and receivers 
throughout the United States receive a copy of. If after noting the 
propositions that are on the carriers’ docket, any shipper, receiver, 
or trade organization desires to orally submit views for or against the 
proposition, the carriers’ freight rate association announces a time 
and place where this can be done. 

You will therefore note that every interested shipper or receiver 
of freight has an opportunity to express himself regarding any 
proposition for changes in rates, rules or regulations which the carrier 
or shipper may propose. 


On account of the necessity of prompt action upon changes in rail- 
road rates, rules or regulations to meet motor truck or water com- 
petition, these particular propositions are not always placed upon the 
carriers’ public docket, but it is seldom, if ever, that the railroads 
undertake to change the rate structure on an important traffic, where 
motor truck or water competition is involved, without first obtaining 
the shippers’ advice through conference. 


Mr. Morris said passage of the Pettengill bill would be of 
great benefit to the railroads as well as to the shipping interests 
of the United States and would result in a material saving of 
time and money to the carriers and place them in a position to 
deal more freely and efficiently with the numerous competitive 
situations which arose almost daily where the long-and-short 
haul principles were involved. 


“There is a great deal of time and labor necessary, which of 
course, Means expenditure of money to obtain relief from the 
long-and-short haul provisions of the act, whether the rates are 
those originating with the carriers or those prescribed by the 
Commission,” said he, and added: 


The rules of practice before the Commission in fourth section pro- 
ceedings require that before applications may be given consideration, 
petitions for relief from the long and short haul clause must furnish 
information which is costly, complicated and burdensome of prepara- 
tion. 

The character of the data required to be furnished must convince 
anyone familiar with traffic conditions that in a rate adjustment in- 
volving territory of wide scope, a great amount of detailed informa- 
tion must be supplied in order to justify the relief sought. Even if 
the adjustment involves only a limited territory, it is still a burden 
on the carriers to prepare all of the data required. 

After these applications are filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission they are investigated by the Fourth Section Board through 
formal hearing in most cases and a report made which is submitted 
to the Commission for final determination. The delay incident to filing 
and final disposition of such applications often works to the serious 
disadvantage of the railroads in establishing rates which are imme- 
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diately necessary when the application is filed to be of 


to them any benef; 


Mr. Morris dwelt at length on illustrations of trafj 


; : C Situs. 
tions resulting from the fact that observance of the lanpant 
short haul clause was necessary in an effort to show the com. 


mittee members why the clause should be eliminated. 


- In Jart 
he said: -_ 

In the aggregate much expense is incurred in complying wir, 
fourth section orders issued by the Commission granting relief ng 
ject to certain restrictions and frequently tariffs contain more tha, 
ten pages of routing instructions to each page of rate matter ™ 

There would be a great saving to the carriers in the publicatio 
of tariffs if it were not necessary to check out specific routing 
order to comply with the fourth section of the commerce act. . 

Any violation of the fourth section in its present form Would be 
minor in the actual handling of traffic via routes which may not com, 
within the prescription of the restricted fourth section orders, * +: 

Carriers should be permitted to act freely in their efforts to moc 
competition of other transportation companies as well as to meet the 
rates of rail competitors between common points without the neces. 
sity of filing applications with the Commission for relief and awaiting 
action thereon before being permitted to establish such rates, Often 
the delay’ in announcing final determination of an application is dy 
to such application being assigned for hearing which usually means 
several months or longer before carriers receive final conclusion of 
the Commission. Such delays work very disadvantageously to the 
railroads. During the period 1922 to 1933 inclusive, 3,700 applications 
were filed and hearings were had on 5,300 applications which indj- 
cates the amount of work involved in order to conform to this sectioy 


of the act. 
F. H. Law 


F. H. Law, assistant vice-president of the Illinois Central, 
said that, in actual practice, regulation under the long-and-shor 
haul clause had resulted in higher rates in Louisiana, east of the 
Mississippi; Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky, than would 
have been required otherwise. In part, he said: 


Without going into detail I want to mention two or three illus. 
trations that show in a striking way how the Mississippi Valley rate 
structure has been effected. The examples will show what the rates 
were in the period antedating 1918, which was the period in which the 
railroads enjoyed relief from the fourth section and the present rates 
that conform to the long and short haul rule. 

The rate on iron and steel articles antedating 1918 to Memphis 
from Pittsburgh was 25.7 cents and from Chicago 19 cents per 10) 
pounds. Present rates are from Pittsburgh 56 cents and Chicago 
38 cents. To New Orleans the former rate from Pittsburgh was 
30.7 cents and from Chicago 28 cents. The present rates are 67 cents 
and 55 cents. 


On petroleum before 1918 the rate from Baton Rouge to Louis- 
ville was 18 cents. The present rate is 44 cents. The business, how- 
ever, is moving now by water and not by rail. 

To avoid misunderstanding of this testimony, I want to explain 
that there have been general changes in rates since 1917, national 
in scope, that caused advances in the rates that were in effect prior 
thereto and the illustrations I have cited would have been affected 
by these changes and it is therefore unlikely that the old rates 
would have continued. Had the general increases resulting from 
the increased costs of transportation during and following the war 
only been applied to the iron and steel rates, the rates to Memphis 
would have been—from Pittsburgh 38% cents instead of 56 cents 
as at present; from Chicago 29 cents instead of 38 cents as at pres- 
ent. To New Orleans the rates would be—from Pittsburgh 461% cents 
instead of 67 cents, and from Chicago 42 cents instead of 55 cents. 
The petroleum rate from Baton Rouge to Louisville would be 2% 
cents instead of 44 cents as at present. 


R. G. Hodgkin 


R. G. Hodgkin, of the Atlantic Coast Lines, dealt with the 
situation of the railroads that serve the territory immediately 
contiguous to the south Atlantic coast and Florida. He said 
the A. C. L. was typical of such carriers. He said it crossed or 
paralleled many navigable streams and that from one end of its 
line to the other it encountered water competition. On all the 
important traffic between the north and the east, on the one hand, 
and southern territory served by the A. C. L. and other railroads 
similarly situated, on the other hand, said he, there was keen 
competition with partially regulated or unregulated water car- 
riers on the Atlantic ocean or the inland waterways. In like 
manner, said he, on the important traffic between the middle 
western states and points in the territory the A. C. L. and other 
roads served, particularly the Florida and south Atlantic ports, 
severe competition was encountered with the Federal Barge Line 
and other barge lines operating on the Ohio, Mississippi and 
Warrior Rivers in connection with steamship lines operating 
from the Gulf ports, such as New Orleans, La., to Tampa, Miami, 
Jacksonville, Fla., etc. There were also steamship lines, said he, 
operating between the Florida ports and western territory in con- 
nection with rail lines from or to the Gulf ports. In addition 
there was competition of constantly increasing severity with 
steamship lines that handled traffic to the south Atlantic ports 
from Louisiana, Texas and Pacific coast ports. In conjunction 
with motor trucks, added he, the operation of which had greatly 
increased in recent years, those water carriers had made further 
invasions of the territory served by the A. C. L. and other lines 
with the result of ruinous losses in rail carriers’ earnings. As 
to such losses he said, in part: 


The Florida lines have recently made a thorough investigation 
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ement of freight to, from and through the Florida 
‘yc handled by barge lines on the Mississippi River to or from 
ports Orleans in connection with steamship service between New 
oe ns and the Florida ports. During the year ending December 31, 
-_ such traffic handled by barge and steamer routes to and from 
aa Pi Fla., including also traffic so handled in connection with 
ae te and from interior Florida, amounted to 53,814,000 pounds. 
tone the same periced similar traffic handled to and from Jackson- 
_ Fla. amounted to approximately 15,055,000 pounds. It is to 
Me inderstood, of course, that these figures cover only western traffic 
handled py barge and steamer routes to and from Florida ports, and 
» not include any of the large volume of business handled to and 
= , those and other southern ports originating in or destined to 
oe western territory and handled via rail and water routes 
through the noith Atlantic ports. We know that a very great amount 
of freight is being so handled. a em : 

¥ survey was made on the Atlantic Coast Line for the twelve 
period ending June 30, 1933, to determine its loss of tonnage 
in competition with water carriers and trucks. It was estimated that 
- total loss of revenue . . Was approximately $10,500,000, of which 
$1 500,000 was lost to water carriers, and $9,000,000 to truck service 
and to truck and water service combined. .. . 

On citrus fruits alone from Florida the losses of the three initial 
es, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line and the Florida 
t Coast have been tremendous. During the 1928-29 shipping 
season, When approximately 22,400,000 boxes of citrus fruits were 
shipped, 21,740,000 boxes or 97 per cent moved by rail, 190,000 boxes, 
or 0.8 of 1 per cent by water, and 500,000 boxes, or 2.2 per cent by 
truck. During the 1933-34 season also approximately 22,400,000 boxes 
were shipped, of which 11,600,000 boxes, or 51.8 per cent, moved by 
rail, 7,600,000 boxes, or 33.7 per cent, by water, and 3,200,000 boxes, 
or 14.5 per cent, by truck. We estimate that from the 1930-31 Season 
through the 1934-35 season the losses of Florida rail lines to boats 
and trucks amounted on citrus fruit alone to about $30,000,000. Dur- 
ing the past two years this loss has grown to about $9,000,000 per 
year. 
“i These facts are mentioned to show the great inroads which have 
been made in the revenues of the Atlantic Coast Line and other 
southern lines similarly situated as result of water, truck or truck 
and water competition. As a practical matter the difficulties en- 
countered by us in an effort to meet such conditions have been im- 
mensely enhanced by the long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth sec- 
tion. When the threat of the inauguration of water service for the 
transportation of Florida citrus fruit first arose, if we could have 
immediately proceeded with the establishment of competitive rates 
to the north Atlantic ports without regard to the rates to other des- 
tinations, it might have been possible that such water service would 
never have been furnished. ; 
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L. T. Wilcox 


L. T. Wilcox, assistant freight traffic manager of the Union 
Pacific system, made a plea, in effect, for the creation of con- 
ditions in which the railroad traffic officer could exercise his 
managerial discretion in meeting water and other uncontrolled 
competition and yet not dissipate revenue by rate reductions 
to non-competitive points, elaborating on the delay involved in 
going to the Commission under the fourth section. 

“We who carry some responsibility for the revenues of the 
railroads of the great west sense this situation perhaps more 
than others,” said he. “Our territory is sparsely settled and 
hence not a substantial consumer. But it is a territory of heavy 
production and must distribute in large volume to the parts of 
the country where the population is dense and where consump- 
tion exceeds production, particularly of agricultural products.” 
Mr, Wilcox then dealt with the beet sugar, wheat, potato 
situations with reference to the necessity for lower rates to 
eastern and southern markets than to intermediate points to 
enable such products to move by rail. He discussed the iron 
and steel traffic situation resulting from manufacture of such 
articles at Minnequa, Colo., and the competitive traffic via the 
Panama Canal to Pacific coast states. He also referred to 
competitive pipe and pig iron traffic originating at Ironton, Utah. 
Fourth section relief on iron pipe from Ironton to Pacific coast 
ports was denied June 5, 1929, said he. He also discussed the 
hecessity for competitive rates on canned goods from western 
points to the east. 

“The hobbles should be removed from the rail lines to 
the end that there may be such flexibility in the freight rate 
structure as will enable the railroad rate-maker to serve his 
industries, patrons and property by application of well-informed 
Judgment,” said he. 

Paul Hastings 


Paul P. Hastings, general freight agent of the Santa Fe, 

San Francisco, said that for more than twenty-five years his 
Principal business had been in the making of rates and super- 
vision of transcontinental traffic for the Santa Fe. He dealt 
with the transcontinental situation with reference to competi- 
tion between water and rail lines. 
_. Often shipments from an interior point in the east to an 
interior point in the west, or vice versa, do not use the rails at 
all but move by truck or inland waterways at both ends and 
through the Canal in the middle,” said he. “The railroads, de- 
Prived of their long haul by the canal lines, are now losing the 
Shorter hauls,” 

Mr. Hastings submitted a map to the subcommittee showing 
that the population of the states which bordered on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts and which were served directly by the inter- 
Coastal boats was 49.8 per cent or substantially one-half of the 
entire population of the United States. He said the three Pacific 
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coast states contained 6.7 per cent of the population so that the 
intercoastal boats served directly 56.5 per cent of the population 
of the entire country. Between points in the states on the At- 
lantic and Gulf coast and the three Pacific coast states, which, 
he said, were served directly by the intercoastal boats because 
the boats handled traffic from and to ports in all those states 
except Vermont and the District of Columbia, the canal lines, he 
said, were handling today so large a preponderance of the trans- 
continental traffic, except perishables eastbound, that it amounted 
to substantially all of it. 

Mr. Hastings submitted statistics to show the increased 
movement of transcontinental traffic by water. Even in the de- 
pression years, he said, the movement increased substantially. 

Another phase of the matter discussed by Mr. Hastings was 
the “unbalanced” transportation on the railroads resulting from 
canal competition. He said that in recent years the carload 
traffic via the Santa Fe, between California and points east of 
the Rocky Mountains, had averaged about two and a half loaded 
cars eastbound to one loaded car westbound. He said this re- 
sulted in a much larger movement of empty cars westbound 
than occurred before the canal lines were taking so much of 
the westbound freight. 

“In all the discussions of this subject which have taken 
place in the last 20 years or more,” said he, “I have been struck 
with what seems to be an ‘unholy alliance’ between some of the 
people in the intermountain territory and the intercoastal steam- 
ship lines to prevent the transcontinental railroads from com- 
peting with the steamships for traffic on the Pacific coast.” 

Mr. Hastings said whatever disadvantage accrued to the 
intermountain territory by reason of lower rates at Pacific coast 
terminals, than in the interior, had accrued from the operation 
of the boats through the canal and not from any action of the 
transcontinental railroads. It was the steamships that had made 
the low rates on the coast and the people on the coast could 
and did obtain those rates without any help from the railroads. 
He contended that the interior or intermountain country would 
profit more than the Pacific coast from the passage of the Pet- 
tengill bill. Anything that would help the railroads, said he, 
would help the intermountain country. He said the transcon- 
tinental railroads should be allowed to compete with the boat 
lines for transcontinental traffic. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first four 
months of 1935 had a net railway operating income of $121,282,899 
which was at the annual rate of return of 1.81 per cent on their 
property investment, according to reports filed by the carriers 
with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the first four months 
of 1934, their net railway operating income was $145,130,072 or 
2.15 per cent on their property investment, according to the 
bureau, which adds: 


Property investment is the value of road and equipment as shown 
by the books of the railways including materials, supplies and cash. 
The net railway operating income is what is left after the payment 
of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before interest 
and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first four months of 1935 
is based on reports from 145 Class I railroads representing a total of 
238,066 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first four months of 1935 to- 
taled $1,074,709,087 compared with $1,065,078,295 for the same period 
in 1934, an increase of 9/10 of one per cent. Operating expenses for 
the first four months of 1935 amounted to $833,802,630 compared with 
$793,945,653 for the same period in 1934, an increase of five per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first four months of 1935 paid $80,553,258 
in taxes compared with $83,920,330 in the same period in 1934 or a re- 
duction of four per cent. For the month of April alone, the tax bill 
of the Class I railroads amounted to $20,524,476, a reduction of four 
per cent under April, 1934. 

Forty-eight Class I railroads failed to earn expenses and taxes in 
the first four months of 1935, of which 11 were in the Eastern Dis- 
trict, 9 in the Southern and 28 in the Western District. 

Class I railroads for the month of April alone had a net railway 
operating income of $34,625,786, which, for that month, was at the 
annual rate of return of 2.02 per cent on their property investment. 
In April, 1934, their net railway operating income was $32,433,939, or 
1.89 per cent. 

The net railway operating income for April, this year is some- 
what in excess of actual earnings for the month, as some railroads 
made credits to their operating expenses to offset accrued charges 
under the provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act, which has since 
been declared unconstitutional. 

Gross operating revenues for the month of April amounted to 
$274,651,964 compared with $265,405,934 in April, 1934, an increase of 
3.5 per cent. Operating expenses in April totaled $209,327,823 com- 
pared with $200,203,270 in the same month in 1934, or an increase of 
4.6 per cent. 

Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the Eastern District for the first four months 
in 1935 had a net railway operating income of $90,554,987 which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.72 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. For the same period in 1934, their net railway operating income 
was $95,437,485, or 2.88 per cent on their property investment. Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Eastern District 
for the first four months in 1935 totaled $564,017,444, an increase of 
0.3 per cent compared with 1934, while operating expenses totaled 
$414,133,271, an increase of 2.3 per cent above the same period in 1934. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern District for the month of April 
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had a net railway operating income of $21,873,030 compared with 
$21,512,009 in April, 1934. 
Southern District 
Class I railroads in the Southern District for the first four 
months of 1935 had a net railway operating income of $17,960,785, 


which was at the annual rate of return of 1.59 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment. For the same period in 1934, their net railway 
operating income amounted to $25,127,802 which was at the annual 
rate of return of 2.22 per cent on their property investment. Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern District 
for the first four months in 1935 amounted to $143,470,032, a decrease 
of 8/10 of one per cent compared with the same period in 1934, while 
operating expenses totaled $111,600,067, an increase of 6.7 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Southern District for the month of April 
had a net railway operating income of $5,444,425 compared with $5,- 
422,754 in April, 1934. 

Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western District for the first four months 
in 1935 had a net railway operating income of $12,767,127, which was 
at the annual rate of return of .57 per cent. For the same four 
months in 1934, the railroads in that District had a net railway op- 
erating income of $24,564,785, which was at the annual rate of return 
of 1.07 per cent. Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads 
in the Western District for the first four months’ period in 1935 
amounted to $367,221,611, an increase of 2.6 per cent above the same 
period in 1934, while operating expenses totaled $308,069,292, an in- 
crease of 8.3 per cent compared with the same period in 1934. 

For the month of April alone, the Class I railroads in the Western 


District reported a net railway operating income of $7,308,331 com- 
pared with $5,499,176 for the same roads in April, 1934. 
Class | Railroads—United States 
Month of April 
Per Cent 

1935 1934 Increase 
Total operating revenues ....... $ 274,651,964 $ 265,405,934 3.5 
Total operating expenses ....... 209,327,823 200,203,270 4.6 
| REE eee re eee 20,524,476 21,383,214 4.0* 
Net railway operating income 34,625,786 32,433,939 6.8 
Operating ratio—per cent ...... 76.22 75.43 ~~ 
Rate of return on property in- 

vestment—per cent ......... 2.02 1.89 
Four months ended April 30 ; 
Per Cent 

1935 1934 Increase 
Total operating revenues ....... $1,074,709,087 $1,065,078,295 0.9 
Total operating expenses ....... $33,802,630 793,945,653 5.0 
ee rere at 80,553,258 83,920,330 4.0* 
Net railway operating income .. 121,282,899 145,130,072 16.4* 
Operating ratio—per cent ....... 77.58 74.54 wa 
Rate of return on property in- 


vestment—per cent 1.81 2.15 


*Decrease. 


AIR MAIL CONTRACTORS SUE U. S. 


The Pacific Air Transport Company, the Boeing Air Trans- 
port Corporation and United Air Lines Transport Corporation 
have filed suits in the United States Court of Claims against the 
government seeking to recover damages allegedly resulting from 
annulment of their air mail contracts in February, 1934, by 
Postmaster General Farley. The Pacific Air Transport asks 
$707,519; the Boeing company, $287,931 on one contract and 
$1,156,573 on another. The United Air Lines asks $968,530 on 
two contracts. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AIRPORTS 


The Department of Commerce has asked for an allotment of 
$58,759,000 from the federal “works” four Dillion fund to be 
expended in an intensive airport program throughout the United 
States. 

“Seven general headings are listed in the work which the 
department desires to do: 


1. Completion of airports started under CWA auspices, provided 
the land is municipally owned and not leased. 

2. Standardization and modernization of existing municipally- 
owned airports. This will include almost any kind of work designed 
to improve safety conditions at existing fields, such as grading, 
drainage, hard-surfacing of runways, removal of obstructions, light- 
ing of obstructions, fencing, construction of hangars where the need 
justifies, and where material is locally available, and enlargement 
of the airport. 

8. Establishment of new airports in cities of 10,000 population 
or over. It 1s assumed that smaller communities will not now be 
able to afford airports, but in many cases, smaller towns which are 
close together are joining forces and using a common landing field. 
Establishment of a new airport, under the department’s definition, 
means a fairly ccmprehensive project, brought at least to the point 
where it will be safe for the use of the average airplane in use today. 

4. Construction of seaplane ramps, and servicing facilities. It 
is planned to install these along both coasts and in the Great Lakes 
section, and to make them usable by water aircraft in loading and 
discharging passengers, mail and express. 

5. Preparation of airports for radio approach landings. 

This is the commonly-called “blind landing’ project, which the 
Bureau of Air Commerce has now brought to the point where its 
practical use is possible for regular airlines. Briefly, it consists of 
radio aids, which will make possible safe landings in conditions of 
very poor visibility. It will entail installation of two small, fixed 
radio transmitters, one at a distance of 1,500 feet from the approach 
boundary of the runway to be used, and another at two miles from 
that boundary. Al! obstructions within the 1,500-foot space will be 


removed, and all dangerous obstructions within the two-mile space 
will be removed. 


The pilot, through use of instruments already in 
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daily use, such as the directional gyro compass and the gengi;;, 
altimeter, will be enabled through this radio aid to land safe, 
conditions which are nuot now considered ‘“‘flyable.’’ rs 

The Bureau of: Air Commerce already has under cons 
the installation of this system at Newark, Pittsburgh, Columt 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los An 
geles, Oakland, Seattle and Washington, D. C., and other cities” 
under consideration through use of the new funds applied for ” The 
installation at Washington will be for experimental purposes ~“ 

Where local conditions are not suitable for installation of ; 
system, the department may select a nearby alternate field ™ 

6. Removal of hazardous conditions at established airli; 
minals. This project would enable any municipally-owned field ; 
correct conditions which are considered hazardous in regular oper 
tion of airline and private flying service. enn 
; Airmarking. This will be a nationwide project for the D 
ing of names of towns on the roofs of large buildings within 
the town, on railroad stations and on concrete road 
nearby. 

The department is not prepared to submit a detailed breakdoy 
of the fund requested, because it is unable at present to determin, 
which cities and towns will be able to qualify under the policy 
adopted. ” 

By this extensive program, it is believed that aviation in th, 
country will be put forward from 10 to 20 years in its development 
The analogy of the road and the automobile is suggested, and it ;. 
believed that the airport will do as much for the development of th 
airplane and for general flying, as the hard-surfaced road did ie 
the automobile. A quantity of airports will encourage private flying. 
Officials believe, and this will have its effect on airplane factories 
servicing establishments, flying schools and other related activities 
It is considered an important step in the preparation by the Bureay 
ofa -¢ Commerce fur the advent of the small, low-priced popular 
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AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Congressional inquiry into aircraft operations, government 
regulation of such operations, and the question of whether addi. 
tional legislation is necessary to increase the safety of such 
operations has been proposed by Senators Hatch, of New Mexico 
and Johnson, of California, in a resolution offered in the Senate. 

The resolution recites that-the late Senator Cutting, of New 
Mexico, was killed May 6 in a crash of a plane of the Transcon. 
tinental Western Air, Inc., near Macon, Mo., and that he was one 
of five persons killed. It declares it is essential in order to 
protect life and property in transportation through the air, that 
a thorough and searching inquiry should be made into the causes 
of the wreck and into the efforts, if any, for the prevention of 
accidents of like character, and the safeguards, if any, provided 
both by the companies engaged in interstate air commerce and 
the precautions and safeguards, if any, required by governmental 
agencies, 

The resolution proposes that the investigation be made by 
the Senate commerce committee or a subcommittee thereof. 


NEW AIR EXPRESS SERVICE 


Inauguration of air express service over the lines of Water- 
town Airways, Inc., is announced by J. H. Butler, general man- 
ager, Railway Express Agency. The new airline unit of the 
nation-wide Railway Express air express system recently begun 
operations between St. Paul-Minneapolis, Willmar, Minn., Water- 
town, Huron, Pierre, Philip, Rapid City, and Spearfish, S. D. 

At present, schedules provide tri-weekly round trips between 
Twin Cities and Spearfish, leaving eastbound Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday at 8:00 a. m., arriving Twin Cities 3:30 p. m. 
Westbound flights are scheduled for Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. 

Connections are made with Northwest Airlines at St. Paul- 
Minneapolis, and with Hanford Airlines at Huron, S. D. It is 
expected that the new air express service will be of advantage 
to the stratosphere balloonists at Rapid City, for the emergency 
delivery and return of scientific instruments, photographs, ete. 
The addition of Watertown Airways enlarges the air express 
system of Railway Express to include 144 cities with service over 
13 commercial airlines of the nation, it is announced. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railways, excluding switching and terminal com- 
panies, reported a total of 978,075 employes as of the middle of 
March, according to a compilation made by the Commission's 
Bureau of Statistics from 148 monthly reports covering 149 car- 
riers. This was 20,982, or 2.1 per cent fewer than the number re- 
ere for March, 1934. Their total compensation was $131, 
755,519. 

The total number of hours paid for was 3.39 per cent less 
and the total compensation 2.70 per cent greater in March, 1935, 
than in March, 1934. This reflects the effect of eliminating one 
half of the 10 per cent reduction in pay that became effective 12 
1932. A comparison of the number of employes who received 
pay in the month with the total hours paid for, shows 185 hours 
an employe in March, 1934, and 185 in March, 1935, or no change. 
In the case of machinists, there was a decrease from 171 to 17 
hours, or 0.6 per cent. 
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Railroad Week 


Western Roads, Seeking to Make the Public Aware of 
passenger Rail Progress, Find Civic and Busi- 
ness Organizations Eager to Cooperate 
—Move to Make Railroad Week an 
Annual Nationwide Event 


The week of June 10 will be observed as railroad week 
throughout the west. The observance comes as a climax to 
the $450,000 joint advertising campaign of the western railroads 
and marks the virtual completion of a $19,000,000 program of 
passenger train air conditioning under which practically every 
through passenger train in the west will be air-cooled this sum- 
ee the suggestion for railroad week was first made in the 
committee handling the advertising campaign. Once the date 
was set and the announcement made, according to Harry G. 
Taylor, chairman of the committee, and chairman of the West- 
ern Association of Railway Executives, the public took the 
matter in its own hands with the result that almost every com- 
munity in the west will have its own observance of railroad 
When interviewed June 4 Mr. Taylor was sitting at a desk 
piled high with correspendence and newspaper clippings. 
“We've learned one important thing,” he said. “The general 
public, we find, is not antagonistic towards the railroads. 
Rather it seems it has been seeking an opportunity to show us 
that it is friendly towards us and appreciates the service the 
railroads give to the community. 

“Look at this,” he added, passing over a clipping. ‘“Here’s 
a town where railroad week is to be inaugurated by tating the 
girls of the high school graduating class to the yards and 


The iron horse and his descendants, as photographed at Chicago in preparation for railroad week. 


having them pull the engine whistles. And here’s another, from 
Oklahoma City, where Mary Pickford has teen asked to do the 
Whistle-pulling. Then there are all these requests for speakers. 
lt looks as though every chamber of commerce and luncheon 
club in the west wants a railroad president as speaker next 
week. We haven’t got enough to go around but we’re doing our 
best to satisfy everybody.” 

__ All this, M1. Taylor pointed out, gives the railroad a splen- 
did opportunity to make the public aware of what has been 
going on in recent years. “There has been a lot of talk for 
several years to the effect that air conditioning was the new 
industry that would lead the country back to prosperity. But 
no ohne seemed to be willing to give that new industry a real 
Start until the western railroads scraped $19,000,000 off the 
bottom of the barrel and spent it on the hardest kind of an air 
es job—that of cooling and air conditioning moving 
ehicles. 

To Create New Rail Travel 


“Again, we feel that railroad week will bring the railroads 
dramatically to the attention of a great many people who have 
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not traveled on them for years, who perhaps have never traveled 
on them. Our advertising campaign has already helped, to- 
gether with other efforts, toward that end. The low tourist 
rates in the west went into effect on May 15; the fine new 
trains that have greatly shortened important western time 
schedules are offering services at rates lower than the basic 
fares of a year or two ago. And the expenditure of more than 
$300,000,000 in safety campaigns and for safety devices over a 
period of twenty years has made the railroad passenger car 
one of the safest spots in the world. Someone recently calcu- 
lated that, under modern conditions, a person might ride on 
the railroads of the west for continuously 21,000 years before 
meeting with a fatal accident.” 

Realizing that there will be considerable new passenger 
travel, as indicated by the fact that the tourist inquiries this 
year are already 100 per cent over last year, the western roads 
are making special efforts to treat these passengers courteously. 
Train crews, station employes, dining car stewards have all 
received new instructions in courtesy. “We have discovered 
that, far from resenting instructions ef this kind, our employes 
are glad to get communications signed by executives,” said Mr. 
Taylor. ‘Apparently they, too, have suffered from the general 
inferiority complex that has afflicted the railroads in recent 
years and the new spirit has set them to polishing up the brass 
buttons again.” 


Local Celebrations 


Generally speaking, the program for railroad week has no 
general plan. Some of the details, such as the blowing of loco- 
motive whistles at 8:00 a. m. Monday morning, June 10, have 
been urged by the committee. Another observance arranged 
by it in connection with the Western Union Telegraph Company 
is a 7,000 mile circuit to be hcoked up at noon on that day and 
to be operated by railroad presidents who have risen from the 
ran!s of telegraphers. This circuit will be paralleled by another 
equipped with the most modern teletype devices. Most of the 





Left to right: 


The Burlington Road’s 
old No. 35, the. Milwaukee Roads Hiawatha, the North Western’s 400, the Burlington’s Zephyr, and the B. & O.-Alton’s Abraham Lincoln. 


events, however, have been planned locally by chambers of 
commerce and business associations in cooperation with local 
lailroad officials. Parades, outdoor celebrations and speech- 
making figure largely in these. Typical is a joint luncheon to 
be held by the Traffic Club of Chicago, the Junior Traffic Club 
of Chicago, and the Women’s Traffic Club of Chicago, at the 
Palmer House, June 14, at which Mr. Taylor will speak on “The 
New Day in Railroading.” James E, Gorman, trustee and former 
president of the Rock Island lines, will be the guest of honor. 
Signal flags, lanterns, and models of old and new railroad trains 
will decorate the rcom. 


The Milwaukee Traffic Club in conjunction with the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce, will observe railroad week 
with a luncheon at the Hotel Schroeder June 10. C. S. Duncan, 
director of economics, Association of American Railroads, will 
be the speaker. 


The Oklahoma City Transportation Club will observe rail- 
road week with a luncheon meeting at the Huckins Hotel June 
10, John Rohmer, attorney, will bé the speaker. 

Though the plan was originated by the western roads, indi- 
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cations were, as the specified week approached, that some of 
the eastern roads would join in the observance. There is al- 
ready some talk of making railroad week a nationwide annual 
affair. 


MEETING TRUCK COMPETITION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In your issue of June 1, under the caption, “Meeting Motor 
Truck Competition,” Traffic Manager Peterson, of the Central 
Illinois Public Service Company, expressed views which coincide 
to the letter with those formed by us in our own experience 
with pick-up and delivery rail service now available. 

As he so truly states, time in transit is frequently the gov- 
erning factor and, because of quicker deliveries made by trucks, 
innumerable shipments which ordinarily would move over the 
rails are diverted to the highway carriers. And since the inaugu- 
ration of the emergency charges the rails are losing a greater 
volume of L. C. L. business than ever. 

He is right in his contention that pick-up and delivery does 
not solve the problem for the railroads, and the extension of this 
service will prove of little benefit to the rails unless time in 
transit is pared down to a point where deliveries will be effected 
at least as expeditiously as the trucks now “deliver the goods.” 

As he points out, the railroads own the express companies. 
It would be a simple matter for them to coordinate their express 
service at freight rates without injuring the passenger service 
one iota, witness the fact that in the southeastern section of our 
country, specifically in Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, and an appreciable part of Virginia, express rates ap- 
proximating rail rates have been in effect for more than two 
years and motor truck competition has been combatted success- 
fully and without curtailing or retarding passenger service. 

It is our understanding that the express officials in the 
northeastern states are more than anxious to inaugurate the 
same type of service, but are prevented from offering the pub- 
lic this boon, due to the attitude of the owners of the express 
companies, the railroads. 

Express rates based on rail rates on numerous commodities 
are in effect in various sections of the country. It is true that 
these rates generally are on a line haul basis, but the fact 
remains that they are serving the purpose for which they were 
intended, namely, successfully stopping the inroads made by 
motor truck competition. 

If, therefore, the railroads institute commodity express rates 
throughout the entire country, coupled with regular express 
service, they not only will “gain back the L. C. L. traffic which 
they have lost,” but they will become so strongly intrenched 
as to preclude the possibility of successful competition. 

Certainly if a large part of the traffic the rails formerly 
enjoyed is returned to them, they could and would find an 
effective method of handling the increased volume. If they 
cannot solve the handling of an increased volume of traffic, 
then nothing can be done for them. 

It’s a long time since anyone has heard the complaint— 
“too much business.” 





G. J. Gardner, Traffic Manager, 
New York, N. Y., June 6, 1935. Allied Products, Ine. 


GARTNER REGULATION PLAN 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have been asked in connection with the address that I 
delivered May 7 before the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
at its semi-annual meeting at Virginia Beach, Va., how I would 
give effect in statutory provision to that part of my address 
reading as follows: 


First and foremost, the regulatory agency must provide for the 
distribution of the available transportation among the competing 
kinds of carriers and among the competing elements in each kind, 
which is the present day problem of regulation to which I referred 
at the outset hereof, as distinguished from the railroad monopoly 
that was the regulatory problem fifty years ago. 

No governmental regulation has yet been found that is a satis- 
factory substitute for competition. The only proper occasion for the 
exercise of governmental regulation of competing carriers is that their 
competition may be made fair. When the competition is fair, then and 
then only does the law of inherent economic efficiency operate with- 
out artificial thwart. The safe and sound test, therefore, it would 
seem, for any regulation is whether or not it raises an artificial bar- 
rier to the unhampered operation of the law of inherent economic 
efficiency. 

Competition is not fair, for example, if one kind of carrier must 
employ only labor that is unionized and that is paid a wage in keep- 
ing with the standard of living, while a competitor kind of carrier is 
paying a wage scale below such standard of living. Nor is it a fair 
competition unless the tax burden is fairly distributed as between 
competing carriers. Nor is it a fair competition, if one carrier must 
charge only the rates that are filed with a governmental agency which 
cannot be changed to meet daily fluctuations of the volume of traffic, 
while the competitor carrier may quote any rate at will. 

Each kind of transportation, furthermore, is entitled to charge 
rates made with relation to the efficiencies inherent in its particular 
form of transportation as compared to the competitor forms of trans- 
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which efficiencies 
It is assumed, of course, 


portation, 


are reflected in the resulting Costs 
operation. 1, 


that such costs reflect aj 


ments of cost that must properly be included. Not only js th 
right of the carrier but the public is entitled to enjoy’ the — 
resulting from the lower costs flowing from the introduction Pn 
methods of transportation. This public interest is completely ful 
and served when each kind of transportation is placed in actiye , 


petition with every other kind of transportation on the basis Of thes 
relative costs and when the only limitation upon the minimun” 
charges is the cost of the lowest cost public operator in thes 
ticular kind of transportation between the particular terminj ee 
tainly the public is not entitled to have its transportation Perform 
for less than such a minimum cost. And likewise an inherently © 
efficient form of transportation is not entitled to haul traffic for ve 
than the cost of its lowest cost operator and make raids in this than: 
ner upon the more efficient form of transportation that because da 
form and characteristics, is inherently more efficient. “7 

The Eastman motor vehicle bill and the Eastman water lines jy 
fail to provide for this lowest cost of operation factor as a limitay;, 
upon the minimum rate making power of the regulating agency 
to that extent, it would seem that that legislation is fundamenty) 
defective. "7 








Inasmuch as you published the address in full in the yy 
11 issue of The Traffic World, I assume that the same questi 
has arisen in the minds of many of your readers, so I hay 
drafted a provision that can be enacted by Congress as a regoly, 
tion or as an amendment to the Eastman motor vehicle }jj 
or to the water lines bill, or to any of the other pending legis), 
tion relating to transportation, to wit: 


In order that the competition between competing carriers Subject 
to regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission (or such othe 
administrative agency that may be substituted in its stead) may \ 
fair, and in order that such carriers may not indulge in rate wars 
make raids upon each other unfairly by reducing their charges w. 
fairly and so that the public may at all times be afforded transpi. 
tation facilities that are maintained and conducted in a manner go qs 
to perform the best services at the lowest possible cost compatibl 
with the changing methods of transportation, and in order to e. 
courage every legitimate economy in operation, it is hereby declarei 
to be unlawful for any such carrier or carriers acting jointly to make 
any charge for interstate transportation or any service connected 
therewith that is less than the cost of the lowest cost operator per. 
forming the particular kind of transportation between any particular 
termini, and the minimum rate making power and all other powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission (or such other administrative 
agency that may be substituted in its stead) are hereby amended ani 
limited to conform to the purpose of this provision. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission (or such other administrative agency that 
may be substituted in its stead) is hereby empowered to make all 
necessary rules and regulations with respect to the keeping of carrier 
accounts, compiling statistics and method of stating charges and their 
reporting and publication as may be necessary to ascertain such cost 
upon a 100 pounds per mile basis or such other unit as may better 
serve to achieve the purposes of this provision. Any carriers subject 
hereto found guilty of any violation hereof shall be subject to a fine 
of not to exceed five thousand ($5,000) dollars for each offense. 

Karl Knox Gartner. 


Washington, D. C., May 31, 1935. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Everything lately written or spoken seems to indicate a 
search for a solution for an unknown problem in so far as our 
present chaotic transportation situation is concerned. 

Rail carriers had the field almost entirely for themselves 
for a number of years and were wonderfully progressive to the 
end that a very efficient transportation service was offered the 
public in every part of the country. To the average persol, 
rail carriers and transportation were almost synonymous. One 
of the present difficulties is the fact that nearly all of the present 
carrier officials came up through the development of rail carrier 
service, which happened prior to the advent of noticeable com- 
petitive agencies that began some years ago to invade the field. 
They have tried every means that selfishness and jealousy could 
devise to meet or annihilate this competition and master the 
situation with the same methods that were employed before the 
competition was recognized. Just a few years ago one could 
mention truck competition to a rail executive and be told: “Oh! 
we don’t recognize truck competition.” 

Not recognizing it did not cause it to vanish, as some seemed 
to expect. A demand on the part of the public for just the 
flexible service offered by motor vehicles hastened the develop- 
ment of highway transportation but it has been allowed to grow 
up without direction, control, or regulation of any kind until it 
has become considered as a hideous thing. 

Highway transportation and the depression struck us at 
about the same time so the former has been blamed for a lot ol 
trouble that was fairly chargeable to the latter. This is largely 
due to the masterful manner in which the rail carriers, through 
their legal departments, have voiced their how] while highway 
transportation did not itself know what it was all about or what 
to do about it, but went right on putting loads on its vehicles 
and taking them to where the patron wanted them and in less 
time than a ponderous railroad car could be shunted through a 
yard—at least in less time than it is usually done. ; 

Right here let me state positively that, under the existent 
scheme of things pertaining to our transportation difficulties, I 
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ailroads; they are, and must continue to be, the back- 
transportation system; but I am not in harmony with 
f running them. If, when, and as there shall be 
air state and federal regulation of all transportation agencies I 
ij] be for any and all of them. In the last ten years, more or 
. the rail carriers have been their own worst enemies against 
weed or recovering traffic, Out of my own experience can be 
owe considerable tonnage that has been literally driven off the 
‘ih and in the face of advance information as to what would 
om And what is the result of the last six weeks’ experi- 
ence with the emergency charge? You guess. ; 
just what has been and still is the logical and economic 
analysis of the whole situation? If that can be determined | 
believe the solution, in principle, will be easy to determine. 

A definite relationship exists between the public, the state, 
and transportation agencies, but it does not get the recognition 
to which it is entitled and must have before we get very far with 
any kind of regulation. The public is of first consideration as to 
its transportation necessities. Transportation should be a state 
function but, under our form of government, this is not possible 
or advisable because of the state’s inability to finance or operate 

it, Therefore, agents must be selected to perform for the public 
this state function. It obviously follows that any agency offer- 
ing its service to the public for the transportation of persons, 
property, or intelligence for monetary consideration immedi- 
ately becomes, unavoidably, an agent of the state; hence, the 
state’s inherent right of regulation and protection. _ This brings 
all agencies to a common level. Highway transportation is merely 
an improvement—figuratively, an attachment—to be geared to 
the old machine. It becomes the duty of the state to do the 
gearing together of all agencies to the end that the public may 
have the best that is in all of them, a maximum service at a 
minimum reasonable cost. 

A new organization has recently come into existence, a 
transportation association, with some of our most outstanding 
traffic men as executives, having as one of its objectives ‘“educa- 
tion.” Some years ago the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
was organized with education as one of its main objectives. 
Much good has been accomplished. It is to be sincerely hoped 
this new organization will accomplish much along the line of 
education. 

Since the public is the big boss but knows practically nothing 
of the relationship, or its proper place in the picture, any effec- 
tive educational program must be designed for the public. The 
public must be brought to a full realization and appreciation of 
the fact that it must place itself in a position intelligently to 
make known its transportation requirements. Once this has 
been accomplished it will become a simple matter for the state 
and its agents, cooperatively, to design and operate the required 
service. Once the public fully understands its obligations and 
responsibilities to its carriers the matter of rates, rules, and 
regulations will be easier to handle. Individuals and groups will 
be more inclined to go along with adjustments that will bring 
the best results, the most good, to the most people. A lot of 
selfishness and jealousy will fade out. 

One of the biggest jobs immediately ahead of us is one of 
elimination, We now have too much transportation service and it 
is not properly distributed. In the last few years there has been 
some elimination because operations or properties have become 
ynprofitable. It is a slow process but maybe it would prove the 
best eliminator. It seems, however, that we should be able to 
determine requirements and distribution of transportation service 
with reserves for peak periods, then devise a logical method 
of elimination without undue damage to any interest. I do not 
mean to intimate that I think this would be a before-breakfast 
job, but I do believe we have the ability to get it done within a 
reasonable time. There would be a vast reduction of investment 
and a corresponding reduction of earnings yet sufficient to pro- 
duce a profit. Maybe if we get some of the surplus out of the 
pe there will be more room for efficient functioning of what is 
retained. 


The public furnishes the market in which transportation 
service is sold. Any person, natural or artificial, finding himself 
Im need of such service should equip himself to make a deter- 
mination as to just what he requires. He surely would not buy 
anything else any other way. Would he walk into any store and 
Just announce that he wants “some” of an article, or, “I want a 
pair of shoes,” or, “a suit of clothes” and expect to have his 
particular requirement met with whatever was given him with- 
out regard to quality, quantity, size, color, or style? He would 
not. It will have to be assumed that the price of his purchase 
will be the same no matter where he gets it. Competition be- 
tween carriers as to who gets to make the sale should be con- 
fined to merit and service and not to rate chiseling. Rate chisel- 
ig is one of the most insidiously damaging practices of recent 
years. The practice is most prevalent in the trucking industry 
and has already done a lot of harm. It breaks down cost stand- 
ards, thus keeping prices disturbed. It is very unfair to the rail 
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carriers because they are restricted from such methods, I 
believe the practice was started in.the trucking industry as a 
means of getting business away from a truck competitor with- 
out knowledge of the far-reaching damage it would do. There is 
a commendable tendency within the industry to get away from it. 

I believe the “unknown problem” is one of education designed 
to give the shipping public a clear conception of relationship 
between carrier and patron and a better idea of basic principles 
of transportation service. The same training would be a big 
help to legislators in any effort to work out logical regulatory 
law. Carriers of all types will have to give up the idea of annihila- 
tion of any type and all work together to develop, with their 
combined equipment, the best transportation service possible to 
produce with the one big machine. When this picture shall have 
been painted in the majority of individual minds solutions will 
come easy. 

Will C. Pike. 
Muncie, Indiana, June 3, 1935. 


PROTECTIVE SECTION MEETS 


Freight losses due to robberies in 1934 were $1,033,834 as 
compared with $996,750, according to figures presented at the 
annual meeting of the Protective Section of the Association of 
American Railroads at the French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind., June 5 and 6. This was an increase of 6 per cent, 
while in the same year total freight claim payments increased 
10 per cent. Of especial interest were the figures on ale, wine, 
beer, etc., for the first full year after the repeal of the pro- 
hibition amendment. They showed that on the 106,502 cars 
originated on the rails the loss by robbery was only a little 
over $6,000. 

F. F. Phillips, superintendent of special service, coast lines, 
A. T. & S. F., Los Angeles, was elected chairman of the sec- 
tion. Other officers elected were: First vice-chairman, W. E. 
Riggs, chief special agent, Railway Express Agency, Chicago; 
second vice-chairman, W. J. Redmond, superintendent of prop- 
erty protection, Erie Railroad, Cleveland; secretary, J. C. Cavis- 
ton, New York; directors, R. S. Mitchell, chief special agent, 
Missouri Pacific, St. Louis; H. L. Denton, general superintendent 
of police, Baltimore and Ohio; F. A. Thiessen, chief of police, 
Delaware and Hudson, Albany, N. Y.; F. Fitzpatrick, chief in- 
spector, N. C. and St. L., Nashville, Tenn.; E. L. Meadows, 
chief special agent, Norfolk and Western, Roanoke, Va.; G. A. 
Shea, director of investigation, Canadian National, Montreal, 
and E. deB. Panet, chief of the department of investigation, 
Canadian Pacific, the retiring chairman of the section. 

Reports of officers and committee chairmen were considered, 
Among the latter was that of the committee on trespassing, 
which recommended closer cooperation with local authorities in 
the handling of trespassers and the fingerprinting of all ap- 
plicants for relief at transient camps. The report was adopted. 
The committee of direction said it was studying the possibility 
of formulating a uniform telegraphic code for use by railroad 
protective departments, and a uniform code of abbreviations to 
be used in descriptions of “persons wanted.” The committee 
on sectional police meetings reported on those meetings and 
recommended their continuation. The recommendation was 
adopted. The committee on law enforcement made sugges- 
tions as to police schools and the use and care of firearms and 
chemical agents. It also presented a model municipal ordinance 
designed to put an end to ticket scalping, which it said it had 
been found to be decidedly on the increase and difficult of 
control without such ordinances. Its report was adopted. 

Among the speakers at the meeting were C. H. Dietrich, 
executive vice-president, Freight Claim Division, A. A. R.; F. B. 
Mitchell, general manager, western lines, B. and O.; Al Feeney. 
director, department of public safety, State of Indiana; Major 
General J. H. MacBrien, C. B., C. M. G., D. S. O., commissioner, 
Royal ,Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa; L. G. Bentley, general 
safety agent, C. and O.; Frank P. Baker, judge of the Marion 
County criminal court, Indianapolis; C. L. Jellinghaus, super- 
intendent of property protection, New York Central; H. A. 
Enochs, chief of personnel, Pennsylvania Railroad; W. I. Spitler, 
chief special agent, C. I. and L., and George Shea, director of 
investigation, Canadian National. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period May 
1-14, inclusive, was 336,480, according to the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. It was made up as follows: Box, 158,788; ven- 
tilated box, 1,034; auto and furniture, 25,143; total box, 184,965; 
flat, 9,485; hopper, 48,693; gondola, 55,021; total coal, 103,714; 
coke, 726; S. D. stock, 23,422; D. D. stock, 3,973; refrigerator, 
8,797; tank, 71; miscellaneous, 987. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 18,296 cars, made up of 
14,432 box, 816 auto, 1,000 flat, 486 gondola, 458 S. D. stock, 604 
refrigerator, and 500 miscellaneous cars. 
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and the boundaries of Central Freight Association Terri- 

tory and Southern Territory, north of the Southwestern 
Territory, east of the Rocky Mountains, and south of the bound- 
ary line between the United States and Canada is Western 
trunk Line Territory. It includes the northern peninsula of 
Michigan, all of the state of Wisconsin except the narrow strip 
along the western bank of Lake Michigan, the northern and 
western portion of Illinois, all of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
gouth Dakota, and Nebraska, the parts of Missouri and Kansas 
north of the northern boundary of Southwestern Territory, the 
portion of Colorado east of Denver and Colorado common points, 
and the southwestern corner of Wyoming adjacent to Cheyenne. 

The Western Trunk Line Committee, with headquarters in 
Chicago, governs the territory. The Western Classification is 
ysed in connection with intraterritorial traffic and quite gen- 
erally in interterritorial shipments, except that the Official 
Classification is used in connection with traffic moving between 
points in eastern Wisconsin and Eastern Territory points. A 
few states have intrastate classifications or intrastate classifi- 
cation exception sheets in connection with local intrastate traffic. 


Ts section of the United States west of Lake Michigan 


Characteristics Affecting Traffic 


Western Trunk Line Territory is a great agricultural area. 
The states included in it constitute the center of the cereal 
belt in the United States. The railroads, aggregating over 81,606 
miles of line, haul heavier tonnages of agricultural products and 
animals and their products and relatively smaller quantities of 
manufactured goods, products of mines, and forest products 
than the roads in other territories. Long hauls are character- 
istic, for the important cities and towns are scattered. The 
district has an area of 840,000 square miles and a relatively 
small population of 24,000,000 persons, or 128.5 persons a square 
mile of area and 294 persons a mile of railroad. Except in 
the vicinity of the large centers of the population in the district 
itis a section of somewhat lighter traffic density than Eastern 
Territory. The commercial rivalry among the cities and towns 
for the business of the interior is keen and active rivalry exists 
between the railroads for the traffic at these competitive cen- 
ters and for traffic moving in and out of the territory. 

The present interstate’ freight rate structure in Western 
Trunk Line Territory is the result of a general rate structure 
institute by the Interstate Commerce Commission on which 
decision was entered May 6, 1930. Subsequent orders were 
made in this case at intervals between 1930 and the date of 
the most recent one, October 9, 1934.1 


The Interstate Commerce Commission found in this inves- 
tigation that the freight rates in Western Trunk Line Territory 
Were unduly complicated and were on an unduly low general 
level. It found increases in the general level of rates to be 
justified and prescribed a new pattern on which freight rates 
Were to be made. Changes have been made subsequently in 
both the level of rates and in the territorial rate pattern. 


Division of the Territory 


_ Western Trunk Line Territory is now divided for rate mak- 
Ing purposes into four principal zones, I, II, III, IV, and an ex- 
tension of Zone C, which is partly in Western Trunk Line 
Territory and partly in Central Freight Association Territory. 

Zone I includes, generally, Wisconsin, eastern Minnesota, 
and northern Missouri. 

Zone II lies west of Zone I and includes approximately the 

eastern third of the states of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, and western Minnesota. 
‘ Zone III includes the western portions of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska, the southeastern corner of Wyom- 
ing, to the western boundary lines of the states of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska, and the Colorado-New Mexico 
boundary line. 


_ Zone IV includes stations in Wyoming on railroads extend- 
Ing southeast from Sheridan and Caspar, Wyoming, except in 
the Cheyenne corner of Wyoming. 

Extended Zone C includes the portions of Wisconsin and 
the lower peninsula of Michigan, including the car-ferry routes 


— 
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between these states, east of Green Bay, Wis., and east of the 
eastern boundary of Zone I in Western Trunk Line Territory. 
The exact extent of each of these Zones are as follows: 


Zone I—Zone I includes the eastern portion of Western 
Trunk Line Territory embraced within boundary lines starting 
at Duluth, Minn., and extending eastward along the southern 
shore of Lake Superior, west along the northern shore of Lake 
Michigan and Lake Huron, and south along the western shore 
of Green Bay to Green Bay, Wis. From here the boundary line 
extends south along the line of the C. and N. W. Ry. to Menasha, 
via the Soo Line to Fond du Lac, via the C. and N. W., to 
Watertown, via the C. M. St. P. and P. R. R. to Madison, via 
the C. and N. W. to Dodgeville, Wis., via the I. C. Ry. to the 
Illinois-Wisconsin state line. From here the boundary follows 
the Illinois-Wisconsin boundary line to the Mississippi River 
and then south along the Mississippi River to St. Louis, Mo. 
From here the line goes west via the line of the St. L.-S. F. Ry. 
to Pacific, Mo., then via the M. P. R. R. to Labadie, and via 
the C. R. I. and P. Ry. to Kansas City, Mo. From this point 
the boundary follows the Missouri River to Sioux City, Ia., 
then along the C. M. St. P. and P. through Hawarden, Ia., to 
Sioux Falls, S. D., then northeast via the Omaha Railway 
through Mankato, Minn., to Minneapolis and St. Paul, and via 
the G. N. R. R. through Cambridge to Hinckley, Minn., and then 
via the N. P. Ry to Duluth. 

Zone Ii—Zone II lies west of the western boundary of Zone 
I and the state boundary line between Missouri and Kansas to 
the M.-K.-T. Lines at Joplin, Mo. The boundary follows the 
M.-K.-T. Lines from Joplin to Columbus, Kans.; then the St. 
L.-S. F. Ry. through Oswego to Severy, Kans.; then via the 
A. T. and S. F. Ry. to Eureka, Kans. From here it follows an 
air line to Bazaar, Kans., and the line of the A. T. and S. F. 
through Strong City, Lost Springs, Detroit, Abilene, Manchester 
and Concordia, Kans., to Superior, Neb.; then via the C. B. and 
Q. Ry. through Lester and Hastings to Kearney, Neb. It then 
again follows an air line through Litchfield, Sargent and Long 
Pine, Neb., and Winner and Chamberlain, N. D., to Woolsey, 
S. D.; then via the C. M. St. P. and P. KR. R. to Redfield, S. D.; 
then via the C. and N. W. Ry. to Oakes, N. D.; then via the 
N. P. Ry. through Jamestown, and New Rockford, to Leeds, 
N. D.; via the G. N. through Church’s Ferry and Bisbee, N. D.; 
to the United States-Canada boundary line; and via the inter- 
national boundary line to Lake Superior and along the west 
shore of Lake Superior to Duluth, Minn. 


Zone i!l—Zone III lies west of the western border of Zone 
Il. The northern boundary line of Zone III follows the United 
States-Canada boundary line from the point where the western 
boundary of Zone I crosses the line, north of Bisbee, N. D., to 
the point where the international boundary line intersects with 
the North Dakota-Montana state boundary line. It then pro- 
ceeds south along the western state boundary lines of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska, to a point just west of 
Smeed, Neb. From here it follows the line of the U. P. Ry. to 
Cheyenne, Wyo.; then south via the C. and S. Ry. to the Colo- 
rado-New Mexico boundary line; then east along the southern 
state boundary lines of Colorado and Kansas to the Missouri 
state boundary line. 

Zone I1V—Zone IV, formerly designed as Sub-Zone III, em- 
braces stations in Wyoming on railroads extending southeast 
from Sheridan and Caspar, Wyo., except those in the Chey- 
enne corner of the state, which are included in Zone III. 

Extended Zone C—Extended Zone C embraces stations in 
the portions of the states of Wisconsin and the lower peninsula 
of Michigan, including the car-ferry routes between Michigan 
and Wisconsin, east of Green Bay, Wis., and on and east of 
the eastern boundary line of Zone I of Western Trunk Line 
Territory from Green Bay to Watertown, north of the line of 
the C. M. St. P. and P. R. R. from Watertown to Duplainville, 
Wis., via the Soo Line to Rugby Junction, Wis.; via the C. M. 
St. P. and P. to Milwaukee, Wis., via an air line to Muskegon, 
Mich., and from here through Greenville, Edmore, Alma, Sagi- 
naw and Midland to Bay City, Mich. 


Class Rate Scales 


Maximum reasonable class rates for application in inter- 
state commerce between points in any one of Western Trunk 
Line rate zones I, II or III, where the short line distance is 
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entirely within one rate zone, are determined by applying the 
scale applicable in that rate zone. The scales of first class 
rates applicable in zones I, II and III, respectively, are con- 
structed on the bases of 32, 34, and 36 cents, respectively, for 
the first 5 mile blocks. The rates are graded upward by the 
addition of 1 to 3 cents for each 5 mile block up to 100 miles; 
then by 1 or 3 cents for each 10 mile block up to 240 miles; 
then by the addition of increments of 2 to 5 cents for each 
20 mile block up to 800 miles; and then by the addition of 3 
to 5 cents for each 25 mile block up to 2,000 miles.’ 

Representative first class rates applicable in zones I, II 
and III and the basic scale at which changes are made in the 
size of the mileage blocks are shown below: 


First Class Rates, Western Trunk Line 
Territory, in cents a hundred pounds 


Basic Zone | Zone il Zone III 
Distance Scale Scale Scale Scale 
ee eT eC Cee 30 32 34 36 
(5 mile blocks up to 100 miles) 
100 miles and over 95 miles ..... 57 66 75 82 
(10 mile blocks up to 240 miles) 
240 miles and over 230 miles .... 83 95 110 121 
(20 mile blocks up to 800 miles) 
860 miles and over 780 miles ....167 19} 217 239 
(25 mile blocks up to 2,000 miles) 


1,900 miles and over 1,875 miles ..299 341 


388 
2,000 miles and over 1,975 miles ..311 ne 


426 
Rates between points in different zones in Western Trunk 
Line Territory, between points in Zone I and Missouri River 
cities and points in Zone IV, or between points in the same 
zone where the route over which the distance is computed ex- 
tends partly through another zone, are made by applying the 
scale of rates applicable to the lower or lowest zone, if the route 
leads through more than two zones, through which the distance 
is computed, plus the zone differential for the aggregate dis- 
tance in the respective higher or highest rated zone. 
Representative first class arbitraries to be added to the 
appropriate distance scale for the distance in the highest rated 
zone are shown below; the arbitraries are graded upward by 
5, 10, 20 and 25 mile blocks exactly as the first class rates are 
graded, except that the additional amounts for each successive 
block are small and the same arbitraries are used, in many 
“cases, for several successive mileage blocks: 


First Class Arbitraries in cents a 
; hundred pounds 
Distance Zone I Zone ll Zone III Zone IV 
Se rr Creer rr Cre 2 2 2 
100 miles and over 95 miles ..... 9 9 4 12 
240 miles and over 230 miles ..... 12 15 11 18 
800 miles and over 780 miles ..... 24 26 22 36 
1,500 miles and over 1,475 miles ...35 40 32 53 
1,900 miles and over 1,875 miles ..42 47 38 as 
Relationship of Rates 
Rates for classes or columns lower than first class are de- 
termined by the following relationship of first class: 
Columns 1 2 3 q 5 6 7 8 9 10 #11 12 
Percentage 
of First Class ..... 100 92.5 85 77.5 70 65 60 55 50 45 40 37.5 
Colums 13 14° #15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
Percentage 
of First Class ...... 35 32.5 30 27.5 25 22.5 20 17.5 16 14.5 13 
These class relationships are meshed with the classes of 


Western Classification of the Official Classification as follows: 


Western Classification 1 s 3 4 5 A Ba UC D E 
Percentage of First Class.100 85 70 55 37.5 45 32.5 30 22.5 17.5 
Official Classification 1 2R.25 3 R. 26 4 5 6 


Percentage of First Class ..........0.. 100 85 70 70 55 50 35 27.5 


Determination of Distances 


In determining the distances between points in Western 
Trunk Line Territory, the Commission followed the precedent 
set in other major territorial rate adjustment cases and or- 
dered that the rates be applied via the shortest possible all- 
rail routes over which carload freight traffic can be transported 
without requiring the lading of the cars to be transferred at 
the interchange points. The short-line distances are also com- 
,puted via car-ferry routes across Lake Michigan. 


Rates Between Points in western Trunk Line and Eastern 
Territory 


The Commission, in its most recent revision of the West- 
ern Trunk Line rate structure, ordered rates between points 
in zones I, II, III in Western Trunk Line Territory, on the one 
hand, and points in Eastern Territory, including Ohio and the 
southeastern corner of the lower peninsula of Michigan, to be 
made by the use of key rates between nearly 200 key points in 
Western Trunk Line Territory and 53 major key points in 


Trunk Line and New England territories and 37 principal key 


*See Appendix V, 204 I. C. C. 595, 709-710 for complete scales. 
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points in Central Freight Association Territory. The key ) 
include important commercial and industrial centers, rail 
junctions, and other strategically located points. 

These interterritorial key rates are not group rate; | 
the key rates are blanketed back over intermediate Wi 
until the next key point is reached. The key rates rel 
distance to a greater or less extent but they are not distay, 
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= 9 Betws 
or mileage rates. 3 With 
Representative key rate points in Western Trunk 4, Betw 





Territory selected from among the nearby 200 key rate Dein TY otw 
include: Aberdeen, S. D., Albert Lea, Minn., Arkansas (jfM,'zone | 
Kan., Atchison, Kan., Bisbee, N. D., Bismarck, N. D., Calypeiand [lin’ 





Mich., Caspar Wyo. Cedar Rapids, Ia., Cheyenne, Wyo., (oj : bg 
ville, Kan., Denver, Colo., Des Moines, Ia., Dodge City, x, an 

Duluth, Minn., Eau Claire, Wis., Emporia, Kan., Fargo, Nd The ‘ 
Fort Dodge, Ia., Fort Scott, Kan., Grand Forks, N. D., Hutcjiiijlowiné 


son, Kan., Iowa City, Ia., Jefferson City, Mo., Kansas City, My 


























vit 
Linceln, Neb., Marquette, Mich. Mason City, Ia., Minneayj 1. Bet 
Minn., Mitchell, S. D., Mobridge, S. D., North Platte, Ng 3, Bel 
Omaha, Neb., Pierre, S. D., Pittsburg, Kan., Pueblo, Colo., Rai Bet 
City, S. D., St. Joseph, Mo., Salina, Kan., Sioux City, la., Sig MMicnigan 
Falls, S. D., Topeka, Kan., Trinidad, Colo., Wichita, ky BetW 


Winona, Kan., and Yankton, S. D. 
Representative key rate points in Trunk Line and \q 
England territories selected from among the industria] ay 


est, On 
ois, Ie 


“ , : : he 
commercial centers, railroad junction points, and strategic nim 
points in the East include: -Albany, N. Y., Altoona, Pa, 4 4 Offi 
lantic City, N. J., Baltimore, Md., Bangor, Me., Bellefonte, hy oe ss 


Bluefield, W. Va., Boston, Mass., Calais, Me., Cape Charles, \;, 
Connellsville, Pa., Cumberland, Md., Easton, Pa., Frederick, Mi 
Grafton, W. Va., Greenwood, Del., Hagerstown, Md., Harrisbuy, 
Pa., Johnsonburg, Pa., Johnstown, Pa., Lynchburg, Va., Ny 


ajority 
estinat 


York, N. Y., Norfolk, Va., Ogdensburg, N. Y., Philadelphia,» 
Pittsfield, Mass. Port Jervis, N. Y., Portland, Me., Reading, Py, pcales | 
Richmond, Va., and Roanoke, Va. pf the | 

Principal Central Freight Association key rate points dhe 


tween which any points in the Western Trunk Line Territoy 
zones I to IV key rates have been established include, amox 
others: Ann Arbor, Mich., Buffalo, N. Y., Canton, O., Charles 
ton, W. Va., Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Columbus, O., Dayton, 
O., Detroit, Mich., Erie, Pa., Kenova, W. Va., Lima, O., Newark, 
O., Parkersburg, W. Va., Pittsburgh, Pa., Sandusky, O., Sardinia, 
O., Springfield, O., Toledo, O., Washington Court House, 0, 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Youngstown, O. 


points 
duly pl 
on the 
rates | 
applice 
points 
are a] 


In all cases where any point in the Western Trunk Lin Ri 
zones or in Central Freight Association Territory where : ~ 
point important as a commercial center or a center of populs — 
tion is materially over 50 miles from a more distant key point ow : 
in the general direction of the short line route between the no y 
Western Trunk Line point and the point in Central Territory, yee 
the carriers are required to publish a specific rate to or from pm 
these additional points graded in with the prescribed key rate moon 
to or from the named key points in the same area. No such — 
provision is made for the establishment of additional specific to be 
rates in this way between Western Trunk Line points and points ing | 


in Trunk Line and New England territories. 
Key points on the Mississippi River from St. Louis, Mo, r 


to Dubuque, Ia., are treated as though they were key points 20 F 
in Western Trunk Line Territory. ae 
Rates Between Western Trunk Line Territory and Zone C te 
Extended 5 1 
4¢ 
Rates for interstate application between points in zones |, a 
II, II] and IV in Western Trunk Line Territory and points in 130 
the extended Zone C in Wisconsin, the lower peninsula of = 
Michigan, Illinois, and the parts of Eastern Territory west of pias 
Ohio are made on the bases of through rates published in single 
sum amounts determined by applying the basic scale of rates, 
referred to above, for the entire short-line distance betweel 
the points of origin and destination, plus the arbitraries, 0! 
differentials, as they are called, for the distance in the Wester Sal 
Trunk Line zones. to 
If any portion of the distance via the short line route is il Sh 
Extended Zone C in Wisconsin or the lower peninsula of Mich tio 
igan, arbitraries are added for the portion of the distance I! vic 
Extended Zone C. In no case may rates made in this way be asi 
higher than either rates made by treating the distances m 
Extended Zone C the same as though they were in Wester ta 
Trunk Line Zone I and added to the distances actually in thal pe 
zone, or key rates to or from the next more distant easter it 
key rate points over reasonably direct routes. This is but su 
another way of saying that the rates between extended Zone C ck 
and Western Trunk Line rates observe as maxima either the e 
rates for equivalent distances in Zone I or the next more distant P 
eastern key rate, whichever is lower. : 
Classifications D 
Interstate class rates between Western Trunk Line Territory t 
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Y Doi es and points outside the territory are governed by different 
Taily <sifications and exceptions to classifications under varying 
umstances. . F : 4 , 

tes, | The Western Classification and exceptions to it govern the 
P Diy jing classes of freight movement in either direction: 

B rel 
distay 






Jow 
1, Within and between points in Zones I, II, III and IV. : 
» Between Zone I including the Missouri River cities and Zone lV. 
® Within the portion 6f Extended Zone C in Wisconsin, _ 

“i Between points in Extended Zone C and points in Illinois Ter- 
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OT Between the Western Trunk Line zones except the Northwest 
@ Zone IV, on the one hand, and points in Wisconsin east of Zone 
snd Illinois Territory, on the other. : 

; Between the portion of the Northwest in Zone I, on the one 
nd, and Wisconsin east of Zone I and Illinois territory on the other. 


The Official Classification and exceptions to it govern the 
lowing movements of traffic in either direction:: 
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1. Within the portion of Illinois Territory in Wisconsin. 
9 Between that section and the rest of Illinois Territory. 


3 Between the Northwest and Official Territory east of Illinois 




































; itory. : — 
Ragi ¥ Between Chicago, Ill., and the majority of the west-bank Lake 
+» Sid ichigan ports, on the one hand, and Official Territory points. 


» Kay Between the Western Trunk Line zones, except the North- 
est, on one hand, and points in Official Territory east of Illi- 
ois, including points in the lower peninsula of Michigan, on 
he other hand, the westbound rates are governed by the West- 
m Classification, while the eastbound rates are governed by 
he Official Classification and by such general exceptions to 
ese respective classifications as apply from Chicago and a 
ajority of the Upper Mississippi River crossings to the same 


estinations. 
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Alternative Application of Rates 


When interterritorial rates, made either on the mileage 
scales or on the key rate basis, between points 170 miles west 
pf the eastern boundary of Western Trunk Line Zone I, includ- 
ng the eastern boundary of Zone I in Wisconsin and of the 
western boundary of the Northwest, on the one hand, and 
points in Official and Illinois territories, on the other, are un- 
duly preferential to such points and unduly preferential of points 
on the boundaries indicated to the extent that they exceed 
rates made by adding distance arbitraries to the local rates 
applicable eastward to the boundaries for the distances the 
points are west of the boundaries, rates made on this basis 
are applied as maxima. 
Line Rates on classes or columns lower than first class are 
e , [made by applying the percentage formula discussed previously 
ul. (ge to the sum of the first class rate and the first class arbitrary. 
int Me The ten classes of the Western Classification are made by 
the applying the percentages appropriate to these classes, namely: 
ry, fae Class 1, 100 per cent; class 2, 85 per cent; class 3, 70 per cent; 
on class 4, 55 per cent; class 5, 37.5 per cent; class A, 45 per cent; 
ate class B, 32.5 per cent; class C, 30 per cent; class D, 22.5 per 
ch cent; class E, 17.5 per cent. 
fic The first class bridge scale arbitraries which are provided 
ts to be added to the rates to the eastern boundaries in construct- 
ing these maximum rates are as follows:* 
), Bridge Arbitraries, 
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Distances ine S ; 

is ND NUN ME is boa 5 ow hada ae abe es Pena — a 
3 eee RN ONO OP MINOR eos 06 365.0-0 004.6-0 0 v0.00 waebainwou 12 
Se Sn OWE SP MND. 6 oc c.0snsc-docdcceuevseeveens 14 
Pe ANE WIE DD GUNA 6.6. 5.5060 0.5:0.600.0040000600600000% 16 
es GRE OVOP G0 MN 66 ccc ccicsccecvcesecsvceneases 18 
Pe MRO AEN VI DP TIS 665 0.55 5:00 sere secncccdcsewesei 21 
Pe ARG OVOP FE WIMOR 6 <6 occce s6ncccccesesedecevces 24 


120 AICS ONG OVEP OO MIMO ...5.0ccccccccsccecciccesseced® 


130 miles and over 110 miles ............ceceeeceeeseeee oB4 
150 miles and over 130 miles ............cecececcececeeee39 
GOD GRE GVGP TOD GING coc cccceccccccccccccnenseces 44 





*Appendix V, 204 I. C. C. 595, 711. 


INTERCOASTAL INVESTIGATION 
The Harbor Commission of San Diego, Calif., the port of 
San Diego, its shippers, importers and exporters, in exceptions 
to the proposed report of Chief Examiner M. G. de Quevedo in 


Shipping Board Bureau Docket No. 126, intercoastal investiga- 


tion, criticize the report for omission of a finding that respondents 
Violate the shipping act, 1916, and the intercoastal act, 1933, in 
assessing a handling charge at San Diego for the handling, 
movement, conveyance or otherwise of cargo between ship’s 
tackle and point of rest on dock. They also object to the pro- 
posed finding that each respondent should be required to amend 
its tariff as to show plainly among other things each service 
_ as handling rendered to the consignor or consignee and the 
pen for such service. A third objection is that the chief 
—— failed to find respondents operating between Gulf and 
— ports in violation of sections 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 of the 
rend act of 1916 and section 2 of the intercoastal act, 1933, 
ith respect to traffic handled by such respondents between Gulf 
_ and San Diego, because of assessment of higher rates 
an to the nearest regular port of call to San Diego. 
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MARINE LEGISLATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


With the House committee on merchant marine and fisheries 
in executive session this week working on a draft of a ship sub- 
sidy bill, the Senate commerce committee, though it had favor- 
ably reported to the Senate its bill on the subject, held another 
hearing at which protests were made against the regulatory 
provisions of the bill. 

Chairman Bland, of the House committee, refused to com- 
ment one way or the other on a report that the regulatory provi- 
sions had been dropped from the House bill. Final action on the 
matter, it was stated, had not been taken by the committee. 

Elimination of the regulatory provisions by Congress, it is 
understood, is regarded with apprehension in some ocean ship- 
ping circles which fear that if the provisions are not enacted 
into law, there may be a breakdown in the ocean rate conferences 
because of action of non-conference lines. Regulation would keep 
the conferences together, it is held. 

The regulatory provisions were opposed before the Senate 
committee by R. C. Fulbright, for cotton, rice and lumber ship- 
pers; H. J. Wagner, chairman of the ocean transportation com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic League, and Fred Brenck- 
man, for the National Grange. These witnesses had appeared pre- 
viously on the same subject before other committees. 

E. P. Farley, of the American-Hawaiian and Munson Lines, 
supported the regulatory provisions, as did H. S. Brown, chief 
of the division of regulation of the Shipping Board Bureau, who 
spoke his personal views. Mr. Brown made the point that the 
bill did not provide for suspension of rates in foreign commerce. 
He also said it was necessary to clarify section 19 of the shipping 
act so as to make the delegation of power there specific in view 
of the decision of the Supreme Court in the NRA Case. 

When the subsidy bill is reached in the Senate it will face 
the searching scrutiny of Senator Black, of Alabama, who in- 
vestigated the ocean mail contracts and attacked the ocean mail 
subsidy system. He will offer many amendments to the bill. 

Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, has proposed an amend- 
ment to the ship subsidy bill in the Senate, S. 2582, under which 
ship construction differential subsidies would be prohibited until 
January 1, 1937, except as to new construction “not heretofore 
contracted or committed.” 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The full cargo trades experienced another dull period in 
the last week. The grain trade continued dull, the only fixture 
reported being a vessel from the Gulf with oats, previous ac- 
tivity in time chartering for long voyage trades subsided and 
other trades offered little of interest to shipowners. There 
were several scrap iron fixtures but in view of the stiffening 
of owners’ ideas, scrap shippers have made sizable shipments 
on regular liners to the Far East at $3.75 and $4.00, with space 
offering freely. 

The grain fixture was a steamer of 3,336 net tons from New 
Orleans and Houston to Antwerp or Rotterdam, done at lls 9d 
for loading the first half of June. 

Scattered transatlantic sugar fixtures reported included a 
1,702 net ton steamer from Santo Domingo or Cuba to U. K.- 
Continent for June, rate not given, and a vessel of 2,889 net 
tons from Cuba to U. K.-Continent at about 12s or 12s 3d for 
June loading. 

Outside of usual West Indies and Canadian time charters, 
the only longer voyage charters reported were a 2,774 net ton 
vessel for a trip down in the North of Hatteras-River Plate 
trade at 70c for early June, and a steamer chartered for a 
round trip in the west coast of South America trade. 

Scrap iron fixtures included a motorship of 2,350 net tons 
from the St. Lawrence to Japan at 15s 6d with option for com- 
pleting loading at one U. S. Atlantic port at 6d extra, f. i. o. 
for late July; a 2,572 net ton vessel from the Gulf to Galatz- 
Reni-Braila at $3.75 f. i. o. for two ports of discharge, June 
loading, and a motorship of 3,445 net tons from two Gulf ports 
to two Japanese ports at 16s f. i. o., June-July loading. 

The coal market was inactive and in view of the possi- 
bility of a coal strike developing in the coal fields of this 
country on June 17, American coal exporters were reported 
showing no interest in making commitments abroad at this 
time. 

Tanker charters included two clean vessels from the Gulf, 
one of 9,000 tons to Montreal at 25c for June and the other to 
the French Atlantic range at 12s for July loading. From Cali- 
fornia two dirty boats were reported fixed for Japan, each of 
7,000 tons, done at 37c for August loading. 

Strikes had a depressing effect on the Pacific coast full 
cargo market in May. The millmen and loggers’ strike more 
or less effectively curtailed the export of lumber in full cargo 
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lots, as well as a threatened stevedores’ strike in British Co- 
lumbia. It is announced, however, that several of the larger 
lumber mills have effected agreements with the striking unions 
and that work in these mills was to be resumed on June 3. 
Other mills were expected to take action in effecting similar 
agreements with consequent return to full production. 

The grain trade on the Pacific coast was dull, with no full 
cargoes reported in the Japan-China, U. K.-Continent or inter- 
coastal trades. In the Japan trade several parcels of wheat 
were booked at rates in the neighborhood of $2.25 per ton. One 
or two vessels were fixed to load full cargoes from British 
Columbia to U. K.-Continent and several vessels were fixed on 
lumpsum basis whose principal cargo will consist of wheat. 
For full cargo rates in this trade are in the neighborhood of 
16s. One or two liners in the U. K. trade were reported to have 
accepted as low as 10s 9d on distress space for parcels. In the 
intercoastal trade some inquiry, which had not materialized at 
the end of the month, was heard. 

At the beginning of the millmen and loggers’ strike on the 
Pacific coast, stevedores agreed to load only lumber already cut 
and on docks at tidewater, with the result that many vessels 
were lying idle with only part cargoes on board. If the situa- 
tion were to continue, it was said, the effect would be disastrous 
to the charter market and tramp owners abroad would give 
the Pacific coast a wide berth until the situation was adjusted. 

No full cargoes of lumber were reported in the Japan, China, 
Australia, intercoastal or U. K.-Continent trades, although three 
or four vessels were reported as fixed to Australia from British 
Columbia on lumpsum basis. In the Japan and China lumber 
trades rates were quoted as $5.50 on squares and $8 on logs. 

No further scrap iron cargoes from the Pacific coast were 
reported in May and it was felt that the action of the Pacific 
Westbound Conference in reducing conference rates on scrap 
and steel articles had minimized the chance for full cargo busi- 
ness. 

For the first time in many months neither an inquiry nor a 
fixture in the time charter trades on the Pacific coast developed, 
due principally to charterers’ reluctance to engage tonnage on 
time in view of labor conditions. 

Ira A, Campbell, counsel for the American Steamship Own- 
ers’ Association, denied a report that it would seek to defeat 
legislation to increase the liability of shipowners in sea dis- 
asters. He said, however, that the association had said, in 
hearings before Congressional committees and in public state- 
ments, that it was opposed to the Sirovich bill, which, he 
asserted, sought to impose on American shipowners greater 
liabilities, as to rights of limitation, than the laws of any mari- 
time nation place on its shipowners. 

Twenty-four seaport cities of the United States have ac- 
cepted the invitation of Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, to at- 
tend a port development conference in New York June 10, 11 
and 12. The visitors include public officials, port commis- 
sioners, and business executives. Acceptances from additional 
officials of other cities were expected. 

In his announcement the mayor said: 


The immediate and widespread interest attached to this confer- 
ence gives ample evidence that our seaport cities recognize the vital 
need for a definite and sustained effort to revive foreign trade and 
restore shipping activities. While these particular communities have 
a primary interest, we have received a very definite reaction of ap- 
proval of our plans from the inland sections of the country. The de- 
cline in harbor activities has indirectly depressed all business in- 
cluding the great industrial centers away from the sea, the farming 
sections and all phases of economic activity. Any program which may 
serve to promote exporting and importing operations is certain to 
benefit all American business. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the provisions 
of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended: 


Agreements Approved 


Agreement No. 3820 between American Pioneer Line and American 
line Steamship Corporation providing for the transportation of cargo 
on through bills of lading from Karachi, Bombay, Colombo, Madrus, 
Calcutta, Port Said and Rangoon to United States Pacific Coast ports. 

Agreement No. 4255 between Osaka Shosen Kaisha and The New 
York and Porto Rico Steamship Company providing for the transpor- 
tation of peas and beans under through bills of lading from Japan to 
Puerto Rico. 

Agreement No. 4288 between States Steamship Company (Califor- 
nia-Eastern Line) and Elder Dempster Lines, Ltd., providing for the 
transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific 
Coast ports to Canary, Madeira and Cape Verde Islands and West 
African ports. 

Agreement No. 4289 between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company 
(Quaker Line) and Elder Dempster Lines, Ltd., providing for the 
transportation of general cargo on through bills of lading from U. S. 
Pacific Coast ports to Canary, Madeira and Cape Verde Islands and 
West African ports. 

Agreement No. 4305 between Grace Line, Inc., and Bull Insular 
Line, Inc., providing for the transportation of potatoes, onions, len- 
tils, peas, beans and garlic under through bills of lading from Chile, 
Peru, Ecuador and Colombia to Puerto Rico. 
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Agreement No. 4306 between National Steam Navigation c, 

of Greece and American-Hawaiian Steamship Company Providings 
the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from pe 
and Patras, Greece; Alexandria, Egypt and Izmir, Turkey, to tS 
Pacific Coast ports. “{ 

Agreement No. 4318 between America France Line and Ameri. 
Line Steamship Corporation (Panama Pacific Line) providing tee a 
transportation of general cargo from Havre, Dunkirk, Bordeaux alt 
St. Nazaire to San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor and San Francige, ““ 

Agreement No. 4320 between Wills Navigation Company ang», 
cific-Atlantic Steamship Company (Quaker Line) providing for ,. 
transportation of shingles under through bills of lading from pry! 
Columbia ports to Atlantic Coast ports of United States. “ 

Agreement No. 4321 between Wills Navigation Company ,, 
States Steamship Company (California-Eastern Line) Providing {, 
the transportation of shingles under through bills of lading fre 
British Columbia ports to U. S. Atlantic Coast ports. , 

Agreement No. 4333 between Williams Steamship Corporation »; 
Sudden & Christenson (Arrow Line) providing for the operation ,;, 
joint westbound service with weekly sailings from the ports of py}. 
more and Norfolk to United States Pacific Coast ports. 

Agreement No. 2329-3 between Osaka Shosen_ Kaisha and 7, 
New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company adding certain gp¢, 
fied commodities to Agreement No. 2329, as amended, which provijq 
for the transportation of porcelainware, crockery, earthenware, ty, 
and chinaware under through bills of lading from Japan to Pyery 
Rico. 

Agreement No. 2443-1 between Osaka Shosen Kaisha and The Ne, 
York and Porto Rico Steamship Company excepting certain specifi 
commodities from Agreement No. 2443, which provides for the trans. 
portation of cargo, except porcelainware, chinaware, crockery, earthep. 
ware, toys and beans, under through bills of lading from Japan y 
Puerto Rico. 


Agreement No. 3942-1 between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Con. 
pany, Inc., and The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Compay 
adding canned sardines to Agreement No. 3942, which provides { 
the transportation of specified commodities. under through bills of 
lading from U. S. Pacific Coast to Puerto Rico. 

Agreement No. 128-40 between Cunard White Star Limited ani 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, Norddoutscher Lloyd, Unita 
States Lines Company et al., modifying the agreement of the Atlanti 
Conference to definitely record the fact that the provisions of the 
agreement of that conference, in respect to transportation of thiri- 
class and tourist class passenger traffic apply only in connection with 
such traffic originating in Continental Europe. 

Agreement No. 1688-C between Grace Line, Inc., and Bull Insular 
Line, Inc., cancelling Agreement No. 1688, which provides for the 
transportation of potatoes, onions, lentils and peas under through bills 
of lading from Chile to Puerto Rico. : 

Agreement No, 1761-C between Grace Line, Inc., and Bull Insular 
Line, Inc., canceling Agreement No. 1761, which provides for the 
through transportation of beans from Chile to Puerto Rico. 

Agreement No. 1975-C between Grace Line, Inc., and Bull Insular 
Line, Inc., canceling Agreement No. 1975, which provides for the 
transportation of garlic under through bills of lading from Chile t 
Puerto Rico. ee 

“Agreement No. 2844-C between Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha 
(Kokuasi Line) and Argonaut Line, Inc. (successor to Argonait 
Steamship Line, Inc.), canceling Agreement No. 2844, which provides 
for the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from speci- 
fied ports served by the Kokusai Line in Japan and the Philippin: 
Islands to specified U. S. Atlantic coast ports. 


Agreement No. 2845-C between Los Angeles-Long Beach Despate! 
Line and Argonaut Line, Inc. (successor to Argonaut Steamship Line, 
Inc.), canceling Agreement No. 2845, which provides for the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. Pacific 
ports of call of Los Angeles-Long Beach Despatch Line and U. &. 
Atlantic ports. ; 

Agreement No. 3197-C between Argonaut Line, Inc. (successor to 
Argonaut Steamship Line, Inc.), and Member Lines of the Far Kast 
Conference (American Pioneer Line et al.) canceling Agreement No. 
3197, which provides for the maintenance of direct line rates on 
through shipments from U. S. Atlantic and Gulf ports to ports in 
the Far East. 


Agreement No. 38718-C between Argonaut Line, Inc. (successor 
to Argonaut Steamship Line, Inc.), and California Steamship Com- 
pany canceling Agreement No. 3718, which provides for the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. At- 
lantic coast ports and San Diego, Calif. ‘ 

Agreement No. 3719-C between Argonaut Line, Inc, (successor to 
Argonaut Steamship Line, Inc.), and The California Transportation 
Company, Sacramento Navigation Company and Fay Transportation 
Company (operating under the trade name “The River Lines’’) —e 
celing Agreement No. 3719, which provides for the transportation 0 
cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic coast ports 
and Stockton, Calif. ; 

Agreement No. 3748-C between Border Line Transportation Com- 
pany and Argonaut Line, Inc. (successor to Argonaut Steamship Line, 
Inc.), canceling Agreement No. 3748, which provides for the trans- 
portation of shingles on through bills of lading from Vancouver, 
Victoria, New Westminster and Powell River, B. C., to U. S, Atlant! 
coast ports. 

Agreement No. 3925-C between Argonaut Line, Inc., and Ham- 
mond Shipping Co., Ltd. (Christenson-Hammond Line) — 

Agreement No. 3925, which provides for the transportation of —_ 
under through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic coast ports 
and specified Pacific coast ports. ; Bay 

Agreement No. 4034-C between Argonaut Line, Inc., and wd 
Cities Transportation Company, canceling Agreement No. 4034, —. 
provides for the transportation of cargo under through biils of ao 
ing between U. S. Atlantic coast ports and Oakland, Alameda 4 
Richmond, Calif. ; 

Agreement No, 4036-C between Argonaut Line, Inc., and — 
Steamship Company, canceling Agreement No. 4036, which provi = 
for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading betwe 
U. S. Atlantic coast ports and specified Pacific coast ports. | o~ 

Agreement No. 4038-C between Argonaut Line, Inc., and —- ; 
3rothers’ Steamship Lines, canceling Agreement No. 4038, Yaa 
provides for the transportation of cargo under through bills . 
ing between U. S. Atlantic coast ports and Hequian and Aberdeen, 
Wash. 












Agreements Canceled 


Agreement Na. 1441 between Osaka Shosen Kaisha and The = 
York and Porto Rico Steamship Company providing for the trans 
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y @ Traveling on an air-con- begins when you board the train at 
i ditioned train through the your home town. 
a West is like taking a luxu- To air-condition thousands of cars 
on rious overland cruise... . for hundreds of trains, Western Rail- 
In . . “hee 
Surrounded with every comfort, you roads have spent millions of dollars 
enjoy ideal “controlled” weather—cool, _ providing employment for a great many 
clean and so refreshing that you look workers—an outstanding contribution 
and feel “Fresh as the Breath of Spring to our economic recovery. Yet this 
—while you travel, when you arrive.” great improvement in service costs you 
You may pass through rain, dust, hot —_not one penny more. Ride, and discover 
weather or fog, but on an air-condi- _ for yourself the real meaning of travel 
tioned train bad weather neither both- —_ luxury —the world’s finest travel service 
ers nor delays you. Your perfect weather —_at the lowest cost. 
a 
, PERSONAL ADVANTAGES GREATER ECONOMY BY TRAIN 
TE , 4 
TRAVEL BY TRAIN Cool, clean, healthful air-conditioned Western Railroads offer fares as low as 
to North Woods and Lakes, Dude weather—the greatest contribution to travel 2c per mile for sleeping car travel; cor- 
Ranches, National Parks, Pacific North- luxury in 25 years... You save money . responding low rates for coaches and 
west, Alaska, California, San Diego Your dollar goes farther on Western Rail- chair cars. Summer excursion tickets. 
Exposition, Southwest, Old Mexico, roads... You save time... You enjoy com- All-expense tours. Your auto —_ ned at 
Texas Gulf Coast, Ozarks, American plete — - . You find train schedules reduced rates. See your Railroad Ticket 
Rockies, Resorts at Every Character. dependable . You travel safely. Agent. 
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portation of beans under through bills of lading from Japan to 


Puerto Rico. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION AND PERSONNEL 


Chairman Copeland, of the Senate commerce committee, 
has offered Senate joint resolution 141, creating committees 
to improve the requirements for vessel construction and to 
prepare rules governing personnel of vessels. The resolution 
refers to the Morro Castle and Mohawk marine disasters with 
the declaration that their appalling and unnecessary losses of 
life, vividly force attention to the—(a) Inadequacy of existing 
requirements respecting vessel construction; and (b) ineffec- 
tiveness of existing regulations controlling ship personnel.” 


RULES AGAINST U. S. LINES’ PLAN 


A proposal contemplating that the United States Lines would 
be relieved of penalties provided for in the contract under 
which the Leviathan was sold by the government in the event 
the vessel was not operated as specified in the contract has 
been condemned by J. R. McCarl, comptroller general of the 
United States. The plan contemplated that a new vessel would 
be substituted for the Leviathan, the cost of construction to be 
financed in part by a government loan, and that adjustment in 
favor of the United States Lines would be made with respect to 
the penalty provisions of the Leviathan purchase contract. 








BALTIMORE SHIP CHANNEL 


Baltimore’s hope for a closer outlet to the sea for deep draft 
shipping approaches realization with the issuance by President 
Roosevelt, May 29, of an executive order allotting $5,107,000 for 
the first stage of a new Chesapeake & Delaware ship canal, says 
a Port of Baltimore Bulletin by the Export and Import Bureau 
of the Baltimore Association of Commerce, commenting on an 
allocation made by President Roosevelt (see Traffic World, June 
1, p. 1067). That grant, the bulletin adds, represents a substan- 
tial part of the ship canal project which has been approved by 
government agencies at an estimated cost of $12,500,000. The 
canal is expected to bring Baltimore one day closer to the sea. 





VESSELS AND FUEL OIL 


Chairman Bland, of the House committee on merchant ma- 
rine and fisheries, has introduced a concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 3), providing for an investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission of causes of recent advances in the price of bunker 
fuel oil and their effect on the cost of operation of American 
flag vessels employed in the domestic and foreign trade of the 
United States. The resolution declares that fuel oil is the 
largest item of direct operating expense of vessels of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, having risen to as high as 40 per cent 
of such expense, and that the price of fuel oil within the last 
three years has increased 100 per cent, and that such “drastic” 
increase is a severe burden and handicap to the American mer- 
chant marine. The American merchant marine in 1934 con- 
sumed in excess of 43,000,000 barrels of bunker fuel oil, accord- 
ing to the resolution. 


PORTS AND LOCALITIES BILL 


Chairman Rayburn, of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, has appointed a subcommittee to handle 
the so-called ports and localities bill, H. R. 3006, to amend sec- 
tion 3 of the interstate commerce act so as to make ports local- 
ities within the meaning of that section. Similar legislation is 
pending before a subcommittee of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, which held hearings on it. (See Traffic World, 
March 30, 593.) The House subcommittee is composed of Repre- 
sentatives Corning, of New York, chairman; Chapman, of Ken- 
tucky; Maloney, of Louisiana; Kenney, of New Jersey; Wolfen- 
den, of Pennsylvania, and Wadsworth, of New York. 

The House subcommittee will begin hearings on the Dill 
(H. R. 3006) June 12. 


RIVER AND HARBOR WORK 


Protest against enactment of any legislation that would 
seek to have river and harbor work transferred from the army 
engineers to the Department of the Interior has been made to 
Senators Walsh and Coolidge, of Massachusetts, by F. S. Davis, 
manager of the Maritime Association of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, on behalf of the governing board of the organization. 

In May, 1933, said Mr. Davis, it appeared that efforts were 
being made to take the river and harbor work away from the 
army engineers and protest was made, and now it appeared 
that another attempt was being made with the same end in 
view, reference being made to S. 2665 and H. R. 7712, bills to 
change the name of the Interior Department and to coordinate 
certain governmental functions. 

River and harbor work under the army engineers had been 
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honestly and efficiently carried out, said Mr. Davis, and ay, 
fer of it to a bureau in the Interior Department might Tesi 
confusion, delay and unnecessary cost. ; 





PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


Secretary of War Dern has been advised by the goy 
of the Panama Canal that in May 424 commercial vessel; 
sited the canal on which tolls of $1,996,156.81 Were paiq 
the six months ended with May there were 2,609 transit; , 
tolls of $11,595,130.17 as against 2,843 transits and tolls of yy 
989,191.93 in the corresponding 1934-1933 period. : 












TYGART RIVER DAM 


Work on the Tygart reservoir and dam on the Tygart pj 
two miles above Grafton, W. Va., financed by a PWA allotmys 
of $10,000,000, will give employment this summer to at leg 
4,000 men, according to the PWA. 

The two main objectives of the dam are navigation aul 
flood control. Water from the dam will be used in the |y 
summer and fall to maintain depths of 7 and 8 feet in 4 
Monongahela River, and in the spring the Tygart project yj 
eliminate floods from the Tygart Valley and alleviate flood « 
ditions in the entire reach of the Monongahela Valley, says i. 
PWA, which adds that Pittsburgh will particularly benefit fy, 
the flood control. 


SHIPPING BUREAU HEARING 


Hearing in No. 194, Gulf intercoastal rates to and from Sy 
Diego, Calif., will be held in the Auditorium, Chamber of (op 
merce, San Diego, Calif., June 17. 


INTERCOASTAL CARGO CHARGES 

Additional complaints have been filed with the Shippix 
Board Bureau by the Samson Tire & Rubber Corporation to» 
cover reparation on intercoastal shipments on which the carries 
imposed an assembling and distribution charge of 30 cents a tm 
at Los Angeles and Long Beach, Calif. Such charges were founj 
unlawful by the Department of Commerce in No, 96, in re a 
sembling and distributing charge (see Traffic World, May i 
p. 983). The additional complaints are: No. 197, Samson Tire é 
Rubber Corporation vs. American-Hawaiian Steamship Company: 
No. 198, Same vs. Christenson Steamship Company (Arrow Line) 
and No. 199, Same vs. Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 








The annual outing of the Birmingham Traffic and Trans 
portation Club will be held at Pineview Beach June ll. A 
barbecue dinner will be served and the program of sports events 
will last from 2:00 to 11:15 p. m. 





“Government ownership of the railroad will come to pass 
as surely as night follows the day if the people who have a 
vital interest in transportation as well as the taxpayers of this 
country don’t do something about it,” said Reynard F. Bohmal, 
general traffic manager of the Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
Gardner, Mass., at the annual meeting of the Springfield, Mass. 
Traffic Club June 4. “If government ownership is to be averted 
there are two courses open that must be followed: The first 
is to file vigorous protest with your congressmen and senators 
against the passage of punitive railroad bills; secondly, support 
the railroads—help make private ownership successful instead 
of bending your efforts in the opposite direction, which most 
shippers seem to be doing.” Mr. Bohman summarized the ob 
jections to government ownership under four heads: “1. Gov: 
ernment ownership would enormously increase the _ present 
enormous debt. 2. It would add more than a million me 
to the present unprecedented army of government employes. 
3. It would make it necessary for the taxpayer to shoulder 4 
huge railroad deficit. 4. It would inevitably be followed by 
extension of government ownership to other industries.” 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Metropolitan St. Louis held 
a bridge party at the Melbourne Hotel June 7. 





New officers, elected recently, were installed at a meetins 
of the Traffic Club of St. Louis at the Jefferson Hotel, June 4. 
These included Dan A. Noonan, president; R. C. Trovillion, 
first vice-president; J. J. Hoban, second vice-president; W. C. 
Bergman, third vice-president; Frank Mullivan, fourth . 
president; C. B. Sudborough, fifth vice-president; A. J. Koke, 


secretary; A. W. A. Vahle, treasurer; A. M. Field, Frank McMul- 


vice- 
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ORE than anywhere else, this ques- 
M tion haunts you daily on the job. 
You want a bigger salary; more pleasant 
and interesting work to do; more advan- 
tages for your loved ones—recreation, travel, 
social activities. And so, as you keep plod- 
ding on, in between the little thoughts 
comes this big one, again and again: “How 
can I make more money?” 

Well, how can you? ... By working 
harder than ever, so as to attract more at- 
tention to your industry? Thousands of 
people are working harder than ever, these 
days; employers have no worries on that 
score. By trying to “get a stand-in” with 
somebody of influence? Plenty of people 
have tried that, too—only to fall down be- 
cause they couldn’t deliver. By getting 
“outside work” to do? Sooner or later, 
your regular job suffers—and then what? 

Out of the corner of your eye you can see 
a long line of folks just waiting for the job 
you have now. Any time you're “out,” a 
dozen others are ready to step in. So it’s 
dangerous to resign and look elsewhere, 
isn’t it? Besides, jobs in your same line 
elsewhere are bound to pay about what 
you re earning now. 


What's Wrong, Anyhow? 


Let’s be quite serious for a moment about 
this “money” question. Who, as you glance 
around the business world, are the money- 
makers in it? Are they the filing clerks, 
typists, stenographers, bookkeepers, time- 
keepers and routine clerical people? Or are 
they the expert salesmen, the accountants 
and C. P. A.’s, the attorneys, the traffic 
managers, the personnel directors, the sales 
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other executives who give orders for other 
people to execute? 

And how did these money-makers, with 
their enviable jobs and opportunities, “get 
that way”? Was it simply by working hard 
—having a “‘pull”—changing jobs till they 
found the fat salaries they wanted? 

Experience says no! .. . They make more 
money than the rank-and-file in business 
for just one reason: they have trained for 
the better-paid specialized functions that 
Tom, Dick and Harry, the rank-and-file, 
cannot discharge. 


Their Answer is Yours 


That is their answer to life’s biggest ques- 
tion. It is your answer as well. And LaSalle 
Extension University has made it possible 
for YOU—granted a real purpose and ade- 
quate education—to train for the field in 
which you would prefer to earn more money. 
Without leaving your job, you can do what 
more than 800,000 men and women have 
done already: utilize your spare time for 
home study that definitely equips you to 
get your money question answered. 

The coupon dow lists a number of spe- 
cialized vocations which today offer the in- 
teresting work, attractive opportunities, 
gratifying incomes—all the rewards that 
go with “bigger responsibilities.” Pick out 
the one that most appeals to you, check it, 
and add your name and address. Find out 
the interesting facts about it which your 
inquiry will bring you promptly, without 
obligation. Send your request along NOW, 
and learn how to get the one right answer 
to this biggest of life’s questions—the ques- 
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Are you, too, up against life’s big question — 


"How Can I Make 
More Money?’ 


Every bill to be paid, every need to be met, 
every dream still unfulfilled—demands the 
answer to this question. For on its answer 
@ || hang all tHe other answers of life: how you |} @ 
live, what you wear, where you go, what 
you do, the position you hold, the one you 
hope to hold in future! ... 





LASALLE MEMBERSHIP EMBRACES 
A COMPLETE SUCCESS - BUILDING 


PROGRAM 


«+to get you from where you are to 
where you want to go! 


Here at LaSalle we realize that men and 
women turn to us with the hope that we will 
aid them to achieve a successful career. That 
is why LaSalle supplies so many features no 
one ever expects when he thinks of a “‘cor- 
respondence course’’—a fact LaSalle members 
themselves discover quickly, but which we 
find it very hard to tell about adequately in 
advance. The fact of a success program, 
accurately carried out—not just a series of 
study assignments. 

First, of course, comes the training itself: 
accurate, comprehensive and up-to-the- 
minute. Training that we give you by the 
famous “Problem Method’ which LaSalle 
originated. But back of and beyond that are 
numerous additional services you simply don't 
expect when you enroll. . . . Individualized 
instruction fitted to your special needs. Ex- 
pert consultation service on your study prob- 
lems. Expert consultation service on any of 
your personal business problems . sales, 
management, traffic, finance, advertising or 
what-not. Progress Reports to your employers, 
when desired, that often facilitate welcome 
promotions and pay increases. Vocational 
advice whenever it is wanted—always timely 
and often invaluable! Placement service that 
aids you to get ahead in your present job or 
select and secure a better one. Personality 
development; supplementary lectures; in cer- 
tain courses, authoritative business bulletins 
that keep you advised on business trends and 
changes: and in the background of all these, 
surrounding them as the sky surrounds the 
sun, an intensely personal and earnest in- 
terest in your progress that persists long 
years beyond your graduation! 

These are some of the things that out- 
standingly distinguish LaSalle membership 
from routine home-study training—the things 





correspondents, the sales managers, and tion of “more money.” 


Don’t act on this advertisement unless you’re really in earnest. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.695-R Chicago 
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lin, F. C. Winter, George Witsofsky, E. P. Curran, J. R. Hundley, 
S. E. Wilson, Carl Giessow, R. A. Williams and George C. Stohl- 
man, directors. The following committee chairmen have been 
appointed: Reception, C. J. Youngblood; luncheon, J. E. Froeck- 
man; auditing, W. H. Westerman; educational, F. G. Maxwell; 
membership, L. L. Beck; entertainment, A. M. Hunter; golf, 
J. H. Decker; publicity, E. H. McReynolds; public affairs, H. J. 
Dentzman; annual dinner, Homer S. Snow, and C. E. Lemen, 
musical director. 





The Bridgeport, Conn., Traffic Association will hold its 
annual meeting and outing at the Mill River Country Club, 
Stratford, Conn., June 13. Golf and other sports will occupy 
the afternoon. There will be a dinner in the evening followed 
by the meeting. 





Members of the Traffic Club of the New Haven, Conn., Cham- 
ber of Commerce were the guests of the Starin-New Haven Line 
at an afternoon sail June 1. The club will hold a golf tourna- 
ment at the Yale Golf Club June 27. 








At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Newark, N. J., at the 
Chamber of Commerce Auditorium June 3 the educational com- 
mittee presented “Sphinx Ahoy,’ a play in four scenes. E. T. 
Libonati and A. Markowitz were the directors of the produc- 
tion. The club is planning a golf outing for June 12. 

The Toledo Transportation Club will hold a golf outing at 
the Inverness Club June 28. The occasion will be known as 
“Pelley Day.” J. J. Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, will be the guest of honor. Luncheon and 
dinner will be served. U. E. McFarland is chairman of the 
committee in charge. 

Carl R. Gray, Jr., vice president and general manager, C. St. 
P. M. and O., St. Paul, Minn., will be the speaker at the fourth 
anniversary dinner of the Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New 
York at the Downtown Athletic Club June 18. 





The Traffic Club of St. Joseph, Mo., will hold a golf tourna- 
ment at the St. Joseph Country Club June 11. Dinner will be 
served in the evening at the club. 





W. F. Schulten, delegate of the Junior Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago to the meeting of the Associated Traffic Club of America 
at Virginia Beach, made his report at a meeting of the club 
June 6. Motion pictures, “Flight of the Century,” and “Niagara 
Falls,’ were shown through the courtesy of the New York Cen- 
tral, and one entitled, ‘Making It Tough,” through the courtesy 
of the Republic Steel Company. The club will hold a golf out- 
ing at the Olympia Fields Country Club June 25. 





The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit will hold a steam- 
boat excursion to Put-In Bay June 26. There will be dancing, 
races and games. The club is planning an all-expense steam- 
ship trip the week end of August 24. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles held a meeting 
at the Pacific Electric Building June 5. E. F. MacDonough, 
trade commissioner of the department of foreign commerce and 
shipping of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, spoke on 
“Highlites of Economic Conditions in the Orient.” 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold a golf outing at the 
Itasca Country Club, Itasca, Ill., June 13. 





J. L. Keeshin, president, Keeshin Motor Express Company, 
Chicago, led a discussion of motor transportation at a session of 
the educational group of the Transportation Club of Peoria, III, 
at the Elks’ Club June 3. Nearly a hundred were present. The 
discussion on the consolidated classification was continued under 
the leadership of Frank A. Neihaus, traffic manager, Allied Mills. 
The final study session before the summer vacation will be held 
June 17 at the Elks’ Club. Garrett Wilkens, special representa- 
tive, Inland Waterways Corporation, New Orleans, La., will lead 
the discussion on waterway transportation, and the conclusion 
of the classification discussion will be led by J. J. Stevens, gen- 
eral agent, Illinois Central. 





The Tri-City Traffic Club will hold a golf outing at the 
Short Hills Country Club, East Moline, Ill, June 20. H. J. 
Schroeder is chairman of the committee in charge. Luncheon and 
dinner will be served. ° 





The first semester of the class in the principles of transporta- 
tion at the downtown college of the University of Tulsa, Okla., 
which was sponsored by the Traffic Club of Tulsa, came to a 
close with a dinner at the Sinclair Pennant Tavern, June 3. 
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W. W. Klingensmith, traffic manager, Marathon Oil Compa, 
instructor of the class, was the host. All of the 39 enrolled g, 
dents were present. It is planned to give a more advanos 
course next fall. 7 








The York, Pa., Traffic Club will hold its annual outing at ¢, 
Conewago Inn June 20. : 





The Chicago and North Western Traffic Club held its fiyy 
meeting before the summer vacation at Chicago June 7, 4 p 
Gould, assistant freight traffic manager, spoke on “Getting th 
Maximum Out of Off-Line Tonnage.” The club is planning , 
golf tournament for June 15, Motion pictures of Boulder Day 
shown at the May 10 meeting of the club were furnished by th 
Union Pacific, not by the Southern Pacific, as reported in they 
columns. 





The final luncheon meeting of the season of the Traffic (‘ly 
of New Orleans will be held at the St. Charles Hotel June jj 
There will be entertainment but no formal speaker. Ladies 
have been invited. The club will hold@ week-end party at th 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., beginning June 22. 





The Railroad Club of Chicago will hold a meeting at the 
rooms of the Traffic Club of Chicago June 12. The club is mad 
up of men and youths interested in the railroads and thej 
problems. Among them are students, artisans, business me, 
and artists. 





In addition to clubs previously reported, the following haye 
ratified the resolutions adopted at the Virginia Beach Meeting 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, opposing the grow 
of bills sponsored by organized labor now in Congress, placing 
added restrictions on the railroads: Pacific Traffic Association, 
San Francisco; Indianapolis Traffic Club; Women’s Traffic Club 
of Chicago; Women’s Traffic Club of Philadelphia; Transporta- 
tion Club of Louisville; Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco: 
Omaha Traffic Club; Traffic Club of Wichita; Traffic Club of Wil- 
mington; Traffic Club of St. Louis; Traffic Club of Fort Worth; 
Transportation Club of Terre Haute, Ind.; Oakland Traffic Club; 
Atlanta Traffic Club. 





Personal Notes 


OOOO 





Ross V. Cearfoss has been appointed general traffic manager 
for the North American Cement Corporation, at New York. 

H. W. Porter, general agent for the C. M. St. P. & P. at San 
Francisco, has, at his request, been transferred to Los Angeles. 
F. C. Fairbairn, general-agent at Los Angeles, was transferred 
to San Francisco. 

George W. White, district manager of the Williams Steam- 
ship Company and the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 
at Baltimore, has been appointed district manager for those lines 
at Philadelphia. A. E. Stow, formerly assistant to the operating 
manager at San Francisco has been appointed district manager 
at Baltimore. 

Gus Richmond has been appointed general freight agent in 
charge of rates and divisions for the Atlanta, Birmingham, and 
Coast at Atlanta. H.S. Young has been appointed general freight 
agent in charge of solicitation and development. Roy Pope, for 
27 years general freight agent of the line, has resigned to become 
agent for the Southern Freight Tariff Bureau, at Atlanta. 

John Linsley has been appointed commercial agent for the 
Chicago and Illinois Midland, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, succeeding 
C. J. Steel who died. Mr. Linsley has been succeeded as travel- 
ing freight agent at Peoria, Ill., by Paul Vaughan. 

J. David Spruill, General Chemical Company, was elected 
president of the alumni association of the Academy of Advanced 
Traffic, New York, at a meeting May 31. Everett T. Gass, Carna- 
tion Milk Sales Company, was elected vice-president; Walter 
J. O’Gara, Erie Railroad, secretary, and Harold E. Olander, Con- 
solidated Gas Company, treasurer. 

Oakley Wood, senior vice-president of the Barber Steamship 
Lines and chairman and president of the New York Shippins 
Association, New York, died June 4. 

William C. Winkler has been elected vice-president of the 
Chicago Motor Express Terminal, Inc. James L. Emerick has 
been appointed traffic manager in charge of solicitation and 
service. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE BUREAU 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for March, 
1935, shows 9,464 cars held overtime—a percentage of 05.80— 
as against 7,829 cars—a percentage of 05.22—for March, 1934. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 


nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of me experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions ogee | to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 


. 


The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Reconsignment—Instructions Conditioned Upon Protection of 
Specified Rate 


Oklahoma.—Question: A car of hay moving from A to B 
on a rate of 20% cents, is reconsigned to C on a quotation of 
a rate of 46 cents. The consignee gives a letter of instruc- 
tions to divert the car, protecting the 46-cent rate. After the 
car moved forward it was found that the rate had been changed 
by a character, throwing the destination in the El Paso group, 
the lawful rate being 55% cents. 

Are the carriers liable for the damage, inasmuch as the 
former rate of 46 cents was quoted and instructions to divert 
on such rate was given in writing? 

I contend that it was the duty of the carriers to have de- 
clined to accept diversion instructions on the shipment in ques- 
tion and to have notified the consignee that the 46 cent rate was 
not applicable, which, however, was not done. 

Answer: The findings of the Commission in Northwestern 
Traffic & Service Bureau vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 80 I. C. C. 81, 
are, in our opinion, applicable to the instant case. The Com- 
mission therein held that the failure of the defendant to comply 
with the condition attached to the diversion order did not con- 
stitute a violation of the act. Reeves Coal Co. vs. C. M. & St. 
P. Ry. Co., 37 I. C. C. 707. Every shipper is bound to take no- 
tice of the terms and conditions of the tariffs governing his 
shipments Western Transit Co. vs. Leslie & Co., 242 U. S. 
448, 37 S. Ct. 133. 


Sale of Refused or Unclaimed Freight 


Missouri.—Question: A consignor in Missouri ships goods 
to a consignee in West Virginia. Upon arrival, the consignee 
refuses to accept the shipment and does not advise the shipper 
of such refusal. 

The delivering carrier alleges that it notified the shipper. 
Due to the fact that the shipper had deducted for the value of 
the shipment in his settlement with his jobber, from whom he 
had, at a previous sale, purchased the goods, he apparently took 
no notice of advice of refusal received by him from the de- 
livering carrier. 

The delivering carrier then forwarded the shipment to its 
salvage agency, where it was sold for $1.50. Freight charges, 
storage, and other charges, carrier alleges, amounted to $8.50, 
and they advise that they are, therefore, out of pocket $7.00. 

It appears that the shipper was not notified that a sale of 
the goods was to be made. The jobber alleges that he is the 
lawful owner of the shipment; that, in view of the fact that 
shipper was not notified of the contemplated sale, giving place, 
date and hour, at which it was scheduled to take place, that the 
carrier is liable for conversion. 

It appears that the laws of the state in which sold govern. 
Will you advise me whether our position is correct and are 
you in position to advise what the requirements are under the 
statutes of the state in which sold? In view of the goods being 
sold in Ohio, it is presumed that the statutes of that state 
would govern. Please give reference to any’ outstanding de- 
cisions of the courts having a direct bearing on this case. 

Answer: Under the provisions of the Uniform Storage and 
Demurrage tariffs, as well as under the decisions of the courts, 
it is the duty of a carrier to send or give the consignor, where 
known, notice of the refusal or failure of the consignee to claim 
the goods. This notice, apparently, having been given the ship- 
per, the carrier cannot be held liable for the value of the ship- 
ment, provided it complied with the provisions of paragraph (b) 
of section 4 of the Uniform Bill of Lading Terms and Condi- 
tions, Which provisions respecting the sale of unclaimed goods 
are evidently designed to supersede the statutory provisions of 
the several states relating to the sale of refused or unclaimed 
goods, so far as interstate shipments are concerned. 

Where a carrier waives prepayment and the consignee re- 
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fuses or fails to take the goods and pay the transportatig 
charges, and the carrier in strict conformity with the lay sel 
the goods to enforce its lien for freight charges, and there gj 
remains a balance due, the consignor is liable to the Carrie 
therefor, and this liability of the consignor, under such cireyy, 
stances, applies as much to a charge for demurrage ag to; y 
freight, or other lawful charges, which the carrier is bound , 
collect. See Jelk vs. Philadelphia, ete., R. Co., 95 S. E, yy 


Liability of Carrier for Damage to Perishable Goods Moving jy 
Box Cars with Insufficient Ventilation 





Georgia.—Question: Kindly advise the liability of a comn 
carrier for failure to furnish proper equipment for hte commy 
ity tendered. 

We have a claim covering several carloads of potatoy 
which originated cn the Eastern Shore of Maryland and mov 
to us in steel roof box cars, without end vents, and doors 
cleated open. The shipment moved during the summer month 
when the weather was intensely hot. 

Our contention is that the equipment furnished did py 
afford proper ventilation, cn account of no end vents, for pots. 
toes moving into the southern territory during this season ¢ 
the year. 

The carriers have declined the claim, stating that the equip 
ment furnished was the best available, at that time. They aly 
state that the shipper did not request ventilated cars, ani 4 
when cars were ordered, no destination was furnished. 

Answer: Most carriers publish rules and condition unde 
which equipment for perishables shall be ordered, compelling 
the shipper to say whether he wishes refrigerator or ordinay 
box car service, ventilation or refrigeration, etc.; when the ship 
per has made his election he must stand by it and the carrie 
will not be liable for damage flowing from this election unless 
it is negligent in some respect. 

The carrier, must, however, furnish equipment suitable for 
the service it holds itself out to render. If in its tariff it offers 
you a ventilation service, it must furnish cars which can be 
reasonably ventilated unless there is a distinct understanding 
that the shipper will assume the risk-of an unsuitable car in 
order to ship when he desires, rather than wait until the carrier 
can furnish proper cars. The carrier cannot relieve itself of 
the duty to furnish suitable cars for the commodity tendered 
and the kind of service specified, in the absence of an agree 
ment such as indicated above. This rule is fairly well settled 
Where there is tariff authority for “ventilation” service, the 
carrier must furnish it, if called upon, and furnishing equip- 
ment, which cannot be sufficiently ventilated will not comply 
with its tariff. See Brenninson vs. P. R. Co., 110 N. W. 362; 
Poe Fruit & Produce Co. vs. N. P., 186 Pac. 852; Clements vs. 
D. & R. G., 219 S. W. 660; Barnes Company vs. N. A., 1% 
N. W. 948. 

If the circumstances under which the cars were ordered and 
accepted were as set out in your question, and if the originat- 
ing carrier’s tariff provided (as most of them now provide) 
that the shipper must give directions as to the kind of service 
desired, the carrier in furnishing a car with doors cleated open 
and receiving the potatoes in such car has impliedly undertaken 
to furnish ventilation service, in our opinion, and is liable for 
fied, however, to the extent of stating that if the shipper had 
failure to make it reasonably adequate. This should be quali- 
knowledge of the fact that steel roof box cars could not be 
sufficiently ventilated, and thus accepted such equipment, he 
would be so negligent of his own interests that the responsi- 
bility could not be shifted to the carrier, according to the de- 
cision in Ginsberg & Sons vs. Wabash, 189 N. W. 1018, also 
" decision in Schreiber Milling & Grain Co. vs. C. G. W., 246 

. W. 647. 


Liability of Carrier for Loss Through Freezing 


New Jersey.—Question: In the Traffic World of March 9th, 
in reply to a question from Nevada regarding liability of carrier 
for loss caused by freezing, you state that court decisions have 
been handed down which hold a carrier liable for such occur- 
rences. 

It has always been my understanding that carriers could only 
be held liable in territories where they maintain regular less 
than carload protective service, and it would be appreciated 
very much if you would cite a few cases in which carriers have 
been held liable under such conditions. If possible, please men- 
tion one or two cases applicable to Trunk Line or Central 
territories. ; 

Answer: In the following cases it is held that the carrier 1s 
liable where goods are frozen owing to its negligence either In 
shipping at a season of the year when freezing spells might 
reasonably be anticipated or in not properly taking care of the 
shipment during freezing weather. Hewett vs. Chicago, etc., R. 
Co., 63 Iowa 611; Fox vs. Boston, etc., R. Co., 148 Mass. 220, 19 
N. E. 222; McGraw vs. Baltimore, etc., R. Co., 18 W. V. 361, 41 Am. 
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Rep. 696; Michigan Cent. R. Co. vs. Burrows, 33 Mich. 6; Milton 
vs. Denver, etc., R. Co., 1 Colo. App. 307, 29 Pac. 22; Pierce vs. 
Southern Pac. R. Co., 120 Cal. 156, 47 Pac. 874; Hinton vs. East- 
ern R. Co., 72 Minn. 339, 75 N. W. 373. 

The more recent cases hold that a railroad by its contract to 
safely carry, does not insure perishable freight against the effect 
of temperature encountered by it during the period ordinarily 
required by it for transportation unless the circumstances under 
which the contract of carriage is made are such as imply an 
undertaking to that extent on the part of the carrier, or that there 
are tariff provisions which specifically authorize such a contract 
of carriage. See Bernnison vs. Pa. R. Co., 110 N. W. 362 (Minn.) ; 
Pacific Fruit Produce Co. vs. Mo. Pac. 186 Pac. 852 (Wash.); 
Clements vs. D. & R. G., 219 S. W. 660; W. H. Blodgett Co. 
vs. N. Y. C. R. Co., 159 N. E. 45; Slinn Co., Inc., vs. American 
Ry. Exp. Co., 220 N. Y. S. 391; Northern Wisconsin Produce 
Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 284 N. W. 726. 

The case last cited above, Northern Wisconsin Produce Co. 
vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 234 N. W. 726; relates specifically to 
less than carload movements. 


Conversion—Delivery to Other Than Consignee Named in Bill 
of Lading 


Wisconsin.—Question: We would like to ask your views 
on the following facts and that you give, if any, citation of any 
cases deciding or covering such opinion: 

A shipped a car of potatoes, using a straight bill of lading, 
and himself as shipper and consignee. 

A attached a sight draft for the value of the potatoes to 
the bill of lading and had his bank at origin send the same to the 
bank at destination. 

B, to whom the draft was directed, obtained delivery of the 
potatoes without knowledge or authority of A, and the sight draft 
and bill of lading were later returned by the destination bank, 
having been uncalled for. A is still unpaid and the carrier claims 
the potatoes were delivered on arrival at destination. 

Is the carrier liable for the value of the potatoes? 

Answer: Where the carrier receives goods under a contract, 
either express or implied from the marks on the goods, to deliver 
them to a person named, without any reservation of power of dis- 
posal by the consignor, then the delivery to such person, or to 
his authorized agent, completes the contract and relieves the 
carrier from any further liability. This rests on the assump- 
tion which the carrier is authorized to entertain that the title 
to the goods passes to the consignee on delivery to the carrier, 
an assumption which is strengthened by a recital in the bill of 
lading that ownership of the goods is in the consignee. And in the 
absence of some special statute otherwise providing, if there is 
nothing in the bill of lading or shipping receipt indicating a 
reservation of title or power of disposal in the consignor, it is 
not neccessary for the consignee to produce the bill of lading in 
order to be entitled to receive the goods, or that the carrier should 
require its production and surrender in order fully to be protected 
in making the delivery to the consignee; nor will reservation of 
power of disposal to the consignor in the bill of lading render 
delivery to the consignee unlawful if the carrier has no notice 
of the existence of such bill of lading. 

The presumption that the consignee is the owner is not 
absolute, but may be rebutted. If the carrier has notice that the 
consignee is not the owner or entitled to receive the goods, 
delivery to him will constitute conversion. No particular form 
of notice is necessary. If the carrier has notice either by issu- 
ance of a bill of lading negotiable in form, or otherwise, that 
power of disposal is reserved, the carrier is not justified in mak- 
ing delivery except on production and surrender of the bill of 
lading properly indorsed. The carrier is bound to observe 
the directions of the bill of lading which is not controlled by 
the marks on the goods designating the person to whom they 
are sent. 

The duty of the carrier is not merely to convey safely the 
goods intrusted to it, but also to deliver them to the party desig- 
nated by the terms of the shipment, or to his order, at the place 
of destination. This duty to deliver to the proper person is abso- 
lute. If theecarrier delivers goods to a person not entitled to 
receive them it is liable to the person who is entitled to them for 
conversion, rendering it immediately liable, regardless of a sub- 
sequent destruction of the goods by an act of God, and irrespec- 
tive of its good faith in making delivery. No question of care 
arises, for in such case the carrier acts at its peril and is liable 
regardless of negligence. 

The goods, in the instant case, having been shipped by the 
consignor thereof to himself as consignee, delivery by the carrier 
to another party without authority from the consignor and con- 
signee constituted conversion on the part of the carrier, making 
the carrier liable in damages for the value thereof. See N. Y. 
& O. R. S. Co. vs. McGovern Ele. & Exp. Co., 284 Fed. 513. 


Liability of Common Carrier 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Kindly advise what are considered 
risks of transportation and navigation. 
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Also kindly define what risks are recoverable from the, 
riers, and what risks the carriers may refuse to pay. 

Answer: The general rule as to the common Carrier's liabij 
with reference to the goods in his possession as Carrier, ang 


gardless of any contractual exceptions, is that he is liable fo, ammee= 


loss or destruction of or injury to such goods, not occasigy 
by the act of God, or of the public enemy. This exceptig, 
liability, in addition to that of an ordinary bailee for hip ; 
imposed by public policy. Therefore, where the loss is not , 
to the excepted causes, proof of negligence is immateria] y 
the carrier cannot escape liability by proving reasonable care » 
diligence. In the English cases, by which the rule of exceptig, 
liability was first established, it was said that the carrie; ,, 
an insurer of the goods as against all loss or injury not rey 
ing from the excepted causes, and in a large number of the cag 
in the United States the term “insurer” is used, but nothing my, 
is meant by this expression than that the carrier is absolut 
liable, with only the exceptions recognized in the rule as aby, 
stated. : 

The general rule as to the carrier’s liability is illustrate y 
cases holding the carrier liable for loss of goods by fire, waty 
robbery, or other accidental cause, or by negligence or wy, 
of the carrier’s servants or third persons. However, in the full 
development of the rule of the carrier’s liability it has been he 
that he is not liable for loss or damage due to the intrinsic qua, 
ties of the goods carried, or the act or fault of the shipper, ay 
therefore the rule might now be more fully stated as being thy 
the common carrier is liable for all loss or injury not due to ti 
act of God or the public enemy, the inherent nature or qualitix 
of the goods, or the act or fault of the owner or shipper, it beig: 
understood that as to all of these excepted causes the carrie 
may be held liable by reason of his own negligence or that of 
his agents, servants or employes. 

A carrier of merchandise by water for hire is to be regard 
as a common carrier and, as such, liable for the safe custody, dw 
transportation and right delivery of the goods which it receives 
and undertakes to transport, and, consequently, it is liable in al 
events and for every loss and damage, unless it happens by a 
act of God, or the public enemy, the fault of the shipper or owne 
of the goods, the inherent nature of the goods, or some othe 
cause without fault or negligence on the carrier’s part. Th 
carrier must show that the loss or injury was from cause for 
which it is not responsible. 

Carriers by water, being quasi-insurers of goods, intrustei 
to them, the burden is on them to show that they fully pe: 
formed their contract. Cargo is presumed to have been shippei 
in good condition, and where goods are damaged while in posses- 
sion of the carrier, there is prima facie presumption that the 
injury is occasioned by the carrier’s fault rather than by peril 
of the sea, unless the facts are such as to manifestly point to: 
different conclusion; and when the damage or loss is established, 
the burden lies upon the carrier to show that it was proximatel 
occasioned by one of the perils from which they are exempted 
in the contract of shipment or bill of lading. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Bill of Lading and 
Marks on Package 


Pennsylvania.—Question: We recently made a shipment of 
two castings, the consignment being shown on the bill of lading 
to A, whereas it later developed that one of the castings was 
marked for A and the other erroneously marked for B. 

The agent billed both castings to A but forwarded one of 
them, on marks, to B without calling our attention to the dis 
crepancy between the marks on the castings and the instructions 
on the bill of lading. Our claim for overcharge based on addi- 
tional charges to get the casting from B to A was declined, and 
we would ask whether the originating agent was not obligated 
to notify us of the discrepancy in the marks before billing the 
shipment out. Can you give us any decision showing the Cal 
rier’s liability in a case of this kind? 

Answer: The shipper, having consigned part of the shipment! 
in the bill of lading to one destination and marked the package 
to another, the carrier cannot, under the Commission’s decisions 
in similar cases be held liable for misroute, and charges 1{0! 
the movement to the destination marked on the package may 1aW- 
fully be assessed by the carrier. See C. S. Brackett Co. vs. G. }. 
Express Co., 29 I. C. C. 667; Parlin & Orendorff Plow Co. of St. 
Louis vs. United States Express Co., 26 I. C. C. 561. 

Furthermore, the shipper having authorized the forwarding 
of the package from B to A, the carrier may lawfully assess 
charges for the movement and in addition thereto may assess 
storage and handling charges which may have accrued under 
applicable tariff provisions. The preceding statement is, how 
ever, subject to the limitation that storage charges may not be 
assessed peyond the time when, under the provisions of Section 
B of Rule 2 of the Uniform Storage Tariff, notice should have 
been given the shipper that the shipment was unclaimed @ 
destination, assuming, that, in accordance with the above referred 
to rule, the consignor’s name and address, preceded by the word 
“from” were shown on the package, 
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ORDERS ARE 
MARKED ‘‘RUSH” 


When an order is marked “rush” it 
means that your customer needs the ship- 
ment in the fastest possible time. A g 
synonym for “rush” is “American Mail 
Line.” President Liners travel over the short, 
fast route to and from the Orient, saving 
days and sometimes weeks in transit time. 


- An American Mail Line President Liner sails 
from Seattle, nearest U. S. port to the Orient, 
every other Saturday; one arrives in Seattle 
every other Tuesday. 


Service is augmented by a fleet of fast cargo 
liners with regular frequent sailings to ports of 
Japan, China, Hongkong and the Philippines. 
For information, apply desk No. 6 
21 West Street 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg 
110 So. Dearborn St 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 
General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


Seattle 


EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS, 
FORWARDERS RE 


and others interested in Germany 
are welcome to the free use of the 
German Railroad Freight Infor- 


mation Office. 


A thoroughly equipped bureau for the dissemination 
of informative data of every conceivable kind on export 
and import freight shipments between the United 
States, Canada, Germany and Central Europe. 


1. Advice, free of charge, is given te shippers and im- 
perters regarding freight traffic and tariffs ef Ger- 
many and all ceuntries adjeining Germany. 

. Infermation may be applied for free of charge re- 
garding favorable transportation opportunities frem, 
to, and in transit through Germany. 


3. Irregularities in freight traffic with Germany, as far as 
it concerns routes via the German Railroad Company, 


are investigated en application. 

. Furtherance ef effective mutual traffic connections by 
observation of freight traffic in order to establish 
actual demands. 


While all information is given free of charge, it is 
pointed out again that this bureau does not handle any 
orwarding or shipping, and, therefore, inquirers are un- 
der no obligation whatsoever for any services rendered. 

t#@ FREE: New Map of Germany “@) 


WRITE TO 


GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY 


Freight Information Office 


HANS ENGEL, General Representative 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


8,000 miles in three weeks! 


ROUND AMERICA 
nist $JAQ) cas 


This summer, in just three weeks’ time, you can take a train 
to New York, sail on a luxurious President Liner via Havana, 
through the Panama Canal to California, and then return 
home by rail—an 8,000 mile adventure for $240 First Class 
passage all the way. If you like, take longer and stopover 
anywhere, see the sights, and then catch the next or later ship. 
President Liners, smooth-riding, comfortable, are noted for 
their restful outside staterooms, their swimming pools, and 
broad play-decks. For details about this and other President 


Liner cruises, see your travel agent or... 


DOLLAR Steamship Lines 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO -. SAN FRANCISCO 


and other principal cities 


DC. 


LAKE LINES 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
PANY 


CLEVELAND 


The Oldest Steamship Company Serving 
Lake Erie Ports 


Six” combination freight, automobile and 
passenger steamers. 


Three package freight and automobile 
carrying steamers. 


OFFICES: 
Detroit Cleveland Buffalo New York Chicago 
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between 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
NEW ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES HARBOR, 
SAN FRANCISCO, anno ST. JOHNS, N. B. 
AND 
CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, COSTA 
RICA, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, BRITISH 
HONDURAS, NICARAGUA, EL SALVADOR 
also 


WEST COAST PORTS of CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA 
and MEXICO (transhipment at CRISTOBAL) 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEP’T 


New York........ Pler 3, North River New Orieans..... 321 St. Charies St. 
Chieage....... itt W. Washington St. St. John, N. B....H. E. Kane & Co. 
San Franelseo..... 1001 Fourth Street Lendon, England...... Caribbean 8.8. 
Me 0sb6usancesmacuen Long Whart Ageney, 69 Old Broad Street 
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JACKSOAVILLE 
LANEY € DELCHER 
}ORAGE CO. 


wouston @ 


TON CUNTRAL WAREMOYSE 


A NATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF WAREHOUSING 


Whenever the subject of warehousing comes up in your organ- 
ization, why not send for a representative who can bring 
authentic information about responsible public warehouses in 
all sections of the United States? The Allied group maintain 
sales offices and qualified representatives to give you expert 
counsel without any charge or obligation to your company. 
We urge you to avail yourself of this nation-wide warehousing 
and distributing service. 


Please address our nearest office. 


Sow. 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 










11 West 42nd St., New York 1525 Newberry Ave., Chicago 
Pennsylvania 6-0968 Monroe 5531 


This advertisement placed by KEDNEY WAREHOUSE CO. of Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Grand Forks. 
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Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) , 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New aggi 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than hen: 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellatj 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in 4 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


June 10—Minneapolis, Minn.—Nicollet Hotel—Examiner H. W. Johny 
26898—William Dalrymple Co. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
26906—Board of R. R. Commrs. of State of S. D. vs. Ann Arbor? 
R. (Norman B. Pitcairn and Frank C. Nicodemus, Jr., Receiver 
et al. 

25254 and Sub 1—Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. D., et al. 
A. C. & Y. et al. (further hearing). 

ee of Commerce of Fargo, N. D., et al. vs. A. C. gy 
et al. ’ 

26800—Allied Seed Company, Inc., et al. vs. A. & R. et al. 

26612 and Sub. No. 1—Sweet clover seed, carload, from Minn., y,) 
and §S. D. ; 

June 10—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Shanafelt: 
26937—-National Mortar & Supply Co. vs. Penna. R. R. et al, 

June 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner R. R. Molster: 

* Finance No. 10856—Application of Grand Trunk Western R. R, fy 
authority and authorization under paragraph (4), Section 5, of th 
interstate commerce act, as amended, to control Grank Trunk. 
Milwaukee Car Ferry Co. through stock ownership. 


June 11—Charlotte, N. C.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Steer: 
Railway labor act No. 4—Piedmont & Northern Railway. 
June 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner C. K. Glover: 
Fourth section application No. 15881—Establish and maintain rats 
on rosin from Ga. points to Burlington, Ont., Can.—Filed by J, 
E. Tilford, agent. 
—., "rr eceeacaae Ala—Thomas Jefferson Hotel—Examiner \. 
rath: 
1. & S. No. 4103—Locomotives, on own wheels, within the south: 
June 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application 13918—Commodity rates to South At. 
lantic Ports. 
June 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.—Division 4: 
1. & S. 4021 and ist supplemental order—lIron and steel articles he. 
tween the North and South. 
1. & S. 4052—Iron and steel articles between the North and South (2), 
June 14—Mobile, Ala.—Cawthan Hotel—Examiner McGrath: 
26964—Alabama State Docks Commission et al. vs. A. T. & N. etal, 
June 14—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Steer: 
Railway labor act No. 5—New York, Westchester & Boston Rail- 
way Co. 
June 14—Winona, Minn.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner H. W. John- 
son: 
26888 and Sub. 1—Miller Waste Mills, Inc., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
June 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
1. & S. 4084—Transit on cottonseed products in Texas. 
June 14—Austin, Tex.—Stephen F. Austin Hotel—Commissioner 
Splawn and Examiner Archer: 
13535—-Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 
19732—American Fruit Co., Inc., et al. vs. R. C. B. H. & W. et al. 
22450—Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau et al. vs. A. & R. et al. 
22272—-Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau et al. vs. A. & R. et al. 
22772—Southern Traffic Association vs. L. & N. et al. 
22094-W.. I. Anderson & Co. et al. vs. Y. & M. V. et al. 
22620—Pearce-Young-Angel Co. vs. I. C. et al. 
1. & S. 3646—Classification Ratings on Fruits and Vegetables in 
Western Territory. 
l. & S. 3688—Vegetables with Clipped Tops from the Southwest. 
1. & S. 3820—Classification Ratings on Vegetables in the West. 
June 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20769—Refrigeration charges on fruits, vegetables, berries and meél- 
ons from the west. 
June 17—New Orleans, La.—Hotel St. Charles—Examiner Hill: 
1 & S. 4091—Transit on rice at New Orleans, etc. 
June 17—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Steer: 
Railway labor act No. 6—Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co. 
June 17—New Orleans, La.—St. Charles Hotel.—Examiner J. P. 
McGrath: ; 
Fourth section application 15725—Fresh vegetables from La.—Filed 
by F. A. Leland. 
June 17—Rhinelander, Wis.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Johnson: 
1. & S. 4092—Lumber from Wisconsin to Minnesota. 


June 17—Buffalo, N. Y.—Hotel Buffalo—Examiner T. F. Sullivan: 

* Finance No. 10826—Application of Erie R. R. for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity authorizing operation, under 
trackage rights, over a portion of the railroad of the L. V. R. B. 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 


June 17—Chicago, Ill—Hotel Sherman—Examiner Trezise: 
* 1, & S. No. 3997—Coal from Illinois to Keokuk, Ia. 


June 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner G. L. Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application 15867—Lake Cargo Coal to Fairport Har- 
bor, O.—Filed by B. & O. R. R. 


ALLEGHENY BOARD MEETING POSTPONED 


Because of other meetings and hearings to be held about 
the same time, the meeting of the Allegheny Regional Advisory 
Board scheduled for June 14 has been postponed to September 
12, the date of the regular fall meeting. It will be held at 
Wheeling, W. Va. Carloading forecasts and commodity reports 
prepared for the postponed meeting will be printed and circu- 
lated among the members of the board. 
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PORT OF GALVESTON 


Five Great Trunkline 
ailways 
Sixty-nine Steamer Lines 


Barge Connections with 
the Nation’s Inland 
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MODERN LONG x QU =_ GOOD 
+ EXPERIENCE “8 DISPATCH ™ SERVICE 


FACILITIES 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 


Established 1854 
Geo. Sealy, Pres. F. W. Parker, V. P. & G. M, 
(Kansas City Office—434 Board of Trade Bldg.) 





‘ MoorEMACK GULF LINES 


: SEMI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 
: PHILADELPHIA TO NEW ORLEANS 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 
m BOSTON, BALTIMORE, TAMPA to NEW ORLEANS 
ORE to MOBILE 


: MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 
? NEW YORK, 5 Broadway PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bldg. 
: BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bids. NEW ORLEANS, Whitney Benk Bids. 
: BOST 5 State Street TAMPA, 512 E. ete St. 
: CHICAGO, 503 Marque DETROIT, 556 Book Bid. 
BATON TROUGE 1758 Goverment St. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bid 
LOU Iway I a 


ROCHESTER, 1408 Temple mole Bldg. 
NEMPHIS, Cotton Exchonte Biden "State Neti Bids. 
CORPUS CHRISTI, Nixon ao 


HOUSTON 
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MOBILE, Merchents Bank | Bide 


Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston ) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va., 
and Houston, Texas 


SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia ....... Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Norfolk to Houston ...........e- 


Thursdays 
From Houston to Philadelphia . Mondays and Thursdays 
From Houston to Norfolk 


Mondays 
Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
















SHIP THROUGH 


WILMINGION 










We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wilmington Delaware 
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AT PoRT 
HOUSTON 


THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE TERMINALS 
PULL TOGETHER 


To SERVE 


THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE 
GREAT SOUTHWEST 























To serve this huge commerce, HOUSTON 
maintains both public and private facilities | 
second to none. These facilities are strictly 
modern in every respect, and they are 
staffed by a personnel which believes that 
a service well rendered is in the last analysis 
the best way to win new patrons for the 
port and hold the old. 


J. Russell Wait 
Director of the Port 


QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 
Between 


New York, Albany, a Norfolk, Baltimore 


Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 








17 Battery Place, New York 
ALBANY—D & H Building CHICAGO—327 So. La Salle St. 
PHILADELPHIA—The Roane URGH—Gulf Buildi 
ORF: —111 E. Plume Street —General ry 
CAL ee Bulidi DAYTON, OH! ~ Riverdale St. 
BOSTON—33 Broad Stree! EASTON, PA.— Bullding 
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Merehandise Storage 


Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


; Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description H 


LAKE and RAIL 


via TLIC 


Serving Eastern and Western Lake Ports—scheduled 
sailings—joint rail and lake rates apply between 
points on, and East and West of the Lakes. 


GREAT LAKES 
TRANSIT CORPORATION 


223 Erie Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Tra ffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR and 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
815 Mills Bldg. Specialists 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuations 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Valuation 
Experts 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


% 


Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 
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Digest of New Complaints 


. 26992, Emergency freight charges within Georgia. 

This is an investigation instituted by the Commission on Detitigy 
of carriers operating in Georgia resulting from refusal of Georgy 
Commission to permit intrastate increases similar to those py, 
mitted by the Commision for interstate traffic in Ex Part jj 
emergency freight charges, 1935, 208 I. C. C. 4, to determiy 
whether section 13 of the act has beén violated. 

. 26991, Emergency freight charges within Indiana. 

This is an investigation instituted by the Commission on pe, 
tion of carriers operating in Indiana resultnig from _ refusal g 
Indiana Commission to permit intrastate increases similar to thos 
permitted by-the Commission for interstate traffic in Ex Pay 
115, emergency freight charges, 1935, 208 I. C. C. 4, to determi, 
whether section 13 of the act has been violated. | 
. 27003, Sub. No. 1, W. T. Sistrunk & Co., Lexington, Ky, , 
Norfolk Southern et al. 

Rate, potatoes, East Alliance, N. C., to Lexington, Ky., in yi. 
lation of sections 1 and 4. Asks reparation. (J. E. Marks, atty, 
112 South Upper St., Lexington, Ky.) ; 

. 27004, Godchaux Sugars, Inc., et al., New Orleans, La., vs. A 4 
W. et al. 

Rates, sugar, New Orleans and Reserve, La., points in Ind,, 0, 
Mich., N. Y., Pa., W. Va. and Ky. in violation sections 1, 2 and} 
the undue preference alleged being for shippers of sugar fron 
New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore and points groupe 
therewith. Ask cease and desist order and new rates. (L, R 
Daspit, atty., New Orleans, La.) 

" a Holly Sugar Corporation, Colorado Springs, Colo., vs. Alto 
et al. 

Rates, sugar, Swink, Colo., Torrington and South Torrington, 
Wyo., to points in Ala., Miss., Ky., and Tenn. in violation of see. 
tion 1. Asks rates and reparation. (Lowe P. Siddons, atty., P. 
O. Box 1052, Colorado Springs, Colo.) 

 _— Wabash Screen Door Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Canadian 
acific. 

Rate, lumber, Bend, Ore., to North Memphis, Tenn., stopped in 
transit at Minneapolis, Minn., in violation of sections 1 and §. 
Ask rates from Bend, Ore., to North Memphis, Tenn., with 
stopping in transit privilege at Minneapolis and reparation. (fF. 
E. Struthers, Asst. Treas., 2222 S. E. Elm St., Minneapolis, Minn.) 

. 27007, Cumberland Fruit Package Co., Cumberland, Wis., vs. ¢. 
St. P. M. & GC. et. ab 

Rates, wooden berry boxes, not nested, Cumberland, Wis., to 
destinations in Ill., Mich. and Minn., unjust and unreasonable if 
the complainant is required to pay charges covered by claims 
submitted by carrier and sued upon in Barron county, Wis. Ask 
for cease and desist order and reparation if complainant is re- 
quired to pay the rates in question. (Adolph E. Solie, practitioner, 
P. O. Box 423, Wausau, Wis.) 

° — Laurens Glass Works, Inc., Laurens, S. C., vs. C. & W.C. 
et al. 

Rate, fluxing lime, Gibsonburg, O., to Laurens. Asks new rate 
and reparation. (J. T. Preston, practitioner, Roanoke, Va.) 


RAILROAD FUEL COSTS 


In the three months ended with March the Class I railroads 
spent $51,170,092 as compared with $47,444,590 in the like period 
of 1934 for locomotive fuel, according to a compilation made by 
the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics from 140 reports represent: 
ing 148 railroads. 


EMPIRE NAVIGATION CORPORATION 


Transportation 
Bulk and Package Cargoes 
between 

Atlantic Coast Ports and Great Lakes Ports 

via 
New York State Canal System’ 

* 

Regular Motorship and Barge Service 


€ 
HASTORF & BULLOCK, INC. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Buffalo: Ft. West Genesee St. Philadelphia: Drexel Building 


TANK, REFRIGERATOR ad POULTRY CARS 
Modern in désiqn-maintained in perfect condition 


WeaSt eee AMERICAN CAR CORP. (°S") 327 SOUNH TA SALLE SE. 





